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Social Security in Review 





THE FISCAL YEAR 


OLD-AGE, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefit payments in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1961, totaled $11,889 million—10 percent more 
than the amount paid during the preceding year. 
Benefits payable to disabled workers and their 
dependents were one-third higher than in 1959-60 
and totaled $704 million. Old-age and survivors 
insurance monthly benefits rose 9 percent to 
$11,018 million, and lump-sum death payments 


amounted to $167 million—about $1 million 
higher than in 1959-60. 
About 2.6 million monthly benefits were 


awarded in 1960-61. This total was 364,000 more 
than that in the preceding year and only 94,000 
less than the record number awarded in 1956-57. 
The 540,000 monthly benefits awarded to disabled 
workers and their wives, husbands, and children 
exceeded the totals for the 2 preceding years com- 
bined. About 258,000 of these 
awarded to disabled workers under age 50 
(121,000) and to their dependents (137,000). New 
highs were also reached for mother’s benefits 
(96,000) and for benefits awarded to children of 
deceased or retired workers (331,000). 

About 122,000 monthly benefits attributable to 
the liberalized insured-status provision in the 
1960 amendments to the Social Security Act were 
included in the year’s awards. Old-age (retired- 
worker) 


benefits were 


benefits accounted for about three- 
fourths of the awards under this provision; the 
average monthly amount awarded was $39.35. 
The average award made under the old provision 
was $83.85. 

Lump-sum death payments during 1960-61 
numbered 825,000, about 5,000 more than the pre- 
vious record number awarded in the year ended 
June 30, 1960. This was the eleventh consecutive 


year in which a new record for lump-sum awards 
was set. Almost 794,000 deceased workers were 
represented in the awards. The average lump- 
sum payment per worker was $210.36, about the 
same as in the preceding year. 

The number and amount of monthly benefits in 
current-payment status increased sharply during 
the fiscal year. The number of monthly benefits 
went up 10 percent or nearly 1.4 million 
more than the 
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1959-60—and_ the 
monthly rate of payment rose 12 percent. At the 
end of June 1961, about 15.6 million beneficiaries 
were receiving benefits at a monthly rate of $992.0 
million. <A almost 14.3 million 
beneficiaries were receiving benefits at a monthly 
rate of $889.9 million. 

disabled receiving 
monthly benefits rose 50 percent in the fiscal year 
and totaled 558,000 at the end of June. About 
340,000 benefits were being paid to the wives, 


increase in 


year earlier, 


The number of workers 


husbands, and children of these beneficiaries—a 









June May June 
1961 1961 1960 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status 
Number (in thousands - - 15,624 15,485 14, 262 
Amount (in millions . $992.0 $982.3 $889.9 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker $74. 57 $74.51 $73.63 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month $80.43 $78.63 $82.55 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Recipients (in thousands 
Old-age assistance 2,296 2,300 2,359 
Medical ass I for t ged 46 41 one 
Aid to dependent children (total 7 3,383 3,335 3,023 
Aid to the blind = 106 106 108 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 384 381 363 
General assistance (cases) . 406 439 366 
Average payments 
Old-age assistance $67.85 $68 . 67 $68.01 
Medical assistance for the aged 200. 59 200.44 ‘ 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient 30.30 30. 21 29.11 
Aid to the blind 73.36 73.73 72.85 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 68.19 69.02 65.96 
Generai assistance (per case . 65.13 68.45 67.44 








125-percent increase. (Benefits were first payable 
in November 1960 to disabled workers under age 
50 and their dependents.) The year’s growth in 
the number of beneficiaries receiving the other 
types of monthly benefits ranged from 3 percent 
for dependent parents of deceased workers to 10 
percent for aged widows or widowers. The num- 
ber of.retired-worker beneficiaries increased al- 
most 8 percent; they made up more than half of 
all beneficiaries at the end of June 1961. 

The increase during the year of $102.2 million 
in the amount of monthly benefits in current- 
payment status resulted mainly from the growth 
in the total number of beneficiaries. Other con- 
tributing factors were (1) the 1960 legislation 
increasing the benefit for each child of a deceased 
worker to three-fourths of the primary insurance 
amount and (2) the rising proportion of benefits 
based on recent higher earnings and with as many 
as 5 years of lowest earnings and periods of total 
disability omitted from the benefit computation. 


Period of Disability Established for Record 
Number of Workers 


A period of disability was established in 1960- 
61 for about 220,000 workers, 30,000 more than in 
the preceding fiscal year and about 13,000 more 
than the previous record number set in 1957-58. 
About 22,000 disabled persons aged 18 or over 
who had applied for child’s monthly benefits were 
found to have a disability that began before they 
had reached age 18; the number was about 6,000 
smaller than in 1959-60. From July 1955 to 
June 1961, about 1,185,000 workers and dependent 


Civilian labor force, ' total (in thousands 
Employed 
Unemployed 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates) ? 
Wage and salary disbursements____._-_. 
Proprietors’ income o. Seas 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 
Social insurance and related payments 
Public assistance ____-___- 
Other. ES ee pelea . 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance. 


Consumer price index, * all items (1947-49=100)_._- 
OE Se 
Medical care 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
January 1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 

2 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
Components differ from those published by the Department, since they 


Beginning 


children were found to be severely disabled and 
to meet the disability requirements of the law. 

Applications for benefits averaged 300,000 a 
month for the 12 months from July 1960 through 
June 1961. The year’s total of 3.6 million ex- 
ceeded by 300,000 the previous record reached in 
1956-57. Preliminary indications are that a 
record number of benefit applications were filed 
in July as a result of the 1961 amendment reduc- 
ing to 62 the age at which men can qualify for 
monthly benefits. 


ADC and GA Caseloads Show Year’s Greatest 
Increases 


More than 7.2 million persons were receiving 
aid under the six public assistance programs in 
June 1961—442,000 more than in June 1960. 
After declining in July and August of 1960, the 
number of recipients increased in each of the 
following 7 months, reflecting largely the impact 
of the 1960-61 recession. The year’s peak of 7.6 
million was reached in March. Decreases in April, 
May, and June resulted primarily from favorable 
seasonal influences. Among the programs, the 
year’s greatest changes in number of recipients 
were the increases of 360,000 in aid to dependent 
children and 80,000 in general assistance—the two 
programs most sensitive to changes in economic 
conditions. 


New Provisions Effective 


The Social Security Amendments of 1960 estab- 
lished a new program of medical assistance for 


June May June Calendar year 
1961 1961 1960 1960 1959 
ints ome awaadeiisaant 74, 286 71,546 73,002 70,612 69,394 
Se eT 68,706 66,778 68,579 66, 681 65,581 
5, 580 4,768 4,423 3,931 3,813 
.. $416.7 $413.2 $404.4 $402.2 $383.3 
ceeded 280.0 277.2 273.2 271.3 258.5 
49.4 49.1 49.1 48.2 46.3 
52.9 52.7 51.9 52.0 48.9 
ctl teagl 26.9 27.0 22.7 23.1 21.3 
ore a 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 
; cea aan 13.9 13.5 13.6 13.6 13.1 
pakicanaitie dake 9.7 9.7 9.3 9.3 7.9 
ics elgiaeaied . 127.6 127.4 126.5 126.5 124.6 
ar ae ee 120.9 120.7 120.3 119.7 118.3 
PE es ene 1 = -_- 160.9 160.4 156.1 156.2 150.8 


have been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 
1959, page 1, table 1. Data adjusted to include Alaska and Hawaii except 
for 1959, but include pay of Federal personne] in all areas for all periods. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics; exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 
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the aged. The first payments under the program 
were made by three States in November 1960; in 
June 1961, nine States made payments. Of the 
46,000 persons receiving medical assistance for 
the aged in June, 16,000 were reported by 
Massachusetts and 18,000 by New York. Most of 
the recipients in these States formerly received 
care in medical institutions or nursing homes 
under the program of old-age assistance. 

Public Law 87-31, enacted in May 1961, made 
provision for extending the program of aid to 
dependent children to include children of un- 
employed parents. Payments under this provision 
were made in May in four States to 72,000 re- 
cipients. In June, 112,000 persons in unemployed- 
parent families received aid in six States. A ma- 
jority of these recipients had been transferred 
from general assistance. 


Total Assistance Expenditures Higher 


In the fiscal year 1960-61, total expenditures 
for assistance, including vendor payments for 
medical care, amounted to $3,949 million—$218 
million more than in the preceding year. Total 
payments rose $97 million or 9.5 percent in aid to 
dependent children, $29 million or 10.7 percent 
in aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
$17 million or 0.9 percent in old-age assistance, 
and $2 million or 1.7 percent in aid to the blind. 
In the State and/or locally financed programs of 
general assistance, total payments (excluding 
vendor payments for medical care) increased $27 
million or 8.3 percent. Payments under the new 
program of medical assistance for the aged totaled 
$40 million. 

In June 1961, recipients of old-age assistance 
numbered 2.3 million—2.6 percent fewer than in 
June 1960. Thirty-nine States were aiding a 
smaller number of aged persons in June 1961 
than a year earlier. Nationally, the average pay- 
ment per recipient decreased from $68.01 in June 
1960 to $67.85 in June 1961, largely because of 
the shifting of costs of institutional cases in 
Massachusetts and New York to the program of 
medical assistance for the aged. 

In aid to dependent children, the number of 
recipients dropped only in July and August. The 
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total number assisted (3,383,000) in June 1961 
was 11.9 percent greater than in June 1960. About 
a third of this increase resulted from the pro- 
vision for aiding children of unemployed parents. 
Nearly half the States reported increases of more 
than 10 percent for the year; declines occurred 
in only nine States. Louisiana’s decrease of 11 
percent—the largest State decline—resulted pri- 
marily from the application of a policy regarding 
suitable homes. The national average payment 
per recipient was $30.30 in June 1961, compared 
with $29.11 a year earlier. 

The number of recipients of aid to the blind 
dropped slightly during the year to 105,600; the 
average payment ($73.36) in June 1961 was about 
the same as in June 1960. In aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled the number of re- 
cipients rose 5.8 percent to 384,000 at the end of 
the year. The average payment was $68.19—$2.2: 
higher than in June 1960. 

The number of general assistance cases rose 
from 366,000 in June 1960 to 406,000 in June 
1961; the number of persons increased from 
969,000 to 1,049,000. Nearly three-fourths of the 
States were aiding more persons in June 1961 
than in June 1960. Nationally, the average pay- 
ment per case declined from $67.44 to $65.13. 


State Action in Fiscal Year 


Living costs continued to rise during the year, 
with the medical care component showing the 
greatest relative increase. As a result, many 
States acted to raise the level of payments to 
individual recipients. Cost standards were raised 
in one or more programs in about a third of the 
States. In old-age assistance, seven States raised 
their maximums on individual monthly payments; 
a smaller number liberalized maximums in each 
of the other programs. 

Several States broadened the scope of coverage 
of medical care provided through vendor pay- 
ments to adult recipients, and a few States made 
their first vendor payments. Some of these actions 
resulted directly from the 1960 amendments to 
the Social Security Act that made available addi- 
tional Federal funds for medical care in old-age 
assistance, effective October 1960. 








Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance: 


Early-Retirement Provisions 


Actuarially reduced benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program wer 
provided for women retiring at age 62 by the 
1956 amendments to the Social Security Act. 
They were made available by the 1961 amend- 
ments to men retiring at age 62, on a slightly 
different basis. The early-retirement provisions 
of the 1961 law are of particular interest in that 
they achieve simplification of law and adminis- 


tration, ease of explanation, and elimination of 


anomalies. 


ARGUMENTS for and against payment of re- 
tirement benefits under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program to men aged 62-64 
were presented when this liberalization was pro- 
posed for inclusion in the 1960 amendments, and 
they were continued during consideration of the 
1961 legislation. In 1960 the provision was added 
by the Senate Finance Committee to the bill 
passed by the House of Representatives and was 
accepted by the Senate as a whole, but it was 
rejected by the Conference Committee. Al] ver 
sions of the 1961 amendments—Administration 
recommendations, House-approved bill, and 
Senate-approved bill—contained the early-retire- 
ment-for-men feature. 

Proponents of the liberalization emphasized 
the unemployment problem, particularly in de- 
pressed areas. Availability of benefits is not, they 
said, an inducement for the employed man to 
retire but will help the unemployed man nearing 
age 65 who has difficulty in finding a job. In such 
a case, they held, reduced benefits should be made 
available to him in the way already provided for 
women. The measure was advocated in part as an 
antirecession aid. 

Opponents pointed out that, with improvements 
in mortality, any change in the minimum retire- 


* Division of the Actuary, Office of the Commissioner. 


by MARICE C. HART* 


ment age should be upward, not downward. They 
argued that the principal reason for lowering the 
age for women was that usually the wife is 
younger than her husband and therefore should be 
eligible for benefits at a younger age than he. 
Another reason cited was that women tend to 
leave the labor market at a younger age than 
men. Reducing the age for men so that it is once 
more the same as that for women would, it was 
claimed, create pressure to lower the minimum age 
for women still further. Objection was also raised 
to the use of a long-range program for combating 
a transient economic problem, such as a recession. 

The House Committee on Ways and Means, 
in its report? on H.R. 6027—the 1961 bill—made 
the following comments: 


The provision of benefits at age 62 for men will help to 
alleviate the hardships faced by that group of men who, 
because of ill health, technological unemployment, or 
other reasons, find it impossible to continue working 
until they reach 65. ... The plight of the older unem- 
ployed man is particularly bad. It is, of course, worse 
during periods of recession and in areas of chronic un- 
employment. Even with relatively high employment there 
will always be individuals nearing age 65 who will lose 
their jobs and find it impossible to get new ones. Adop- 
tion of this amendment will make the program, to which 
these people have made contributions over the years in 
expectation of receiving benefits when they are too old 
to work, flexible enough to provide a degree of protection 
for them when they find themselves unable to get work 
because of conditions beyond their control when they 
are getting along in years, even though they have not 
reached the age of 65. 


COMPUTATION-POINT AGE 


The provision finally included in the 1961 
amendments set the minimum retirement age for 
men at 62, with no increase in program cost. The 
element of cost involves not only the minimum age 
at which benefits are available in reduced amount 
but also the “computation-point” age. The com- 


*H. Rept. 216 (87th Cong., 1st sess.), p. 5. 
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putation-point age determines the period used in 
measuring the minimum number of quarters of 
coverage needed to qualify for benefits and in 
computing the average monthly wage on which 
the benefit amount is based (if the individual is 
qualified for benefits at that age). For men the 
computation-point age is set at 65; for women 
it remained at 62. 


Qualifying Quarters of Coverage 


To be eligible for old-age benefits, current 
retirees must have at least 1 quarter of coverage 
for each year elapsed after 1950 and before the 
year they attain computation-point age. Men 
reaching age 65 and women reaching age 62 in 
1961 therefore need 10 quarters of coverage. This 
requirement of “1 for 1” represents a liberaliza- 
tion provided by the 1961 amendments; 1 quarter 
of coverage had been required for each 3 quarters 
elapsed during the measurement period. The lat- 
ter provision was enacted in 1960 and was itself a 
liberalization from the previous requirement of 
1 quarter of coverage for each 2 elapsed quarters. 

The maxium requirement remains unchanged— 
40 quarters, or about 1 quarter for each year of 
normal working lifs. The “1 for 1” liberalization 
thus has no effect ultimately for age retirement— 
whether measuremeiit is made from age 21 to age 
62 or from age 21 to age 65. It does, of course, 
increase the number of persons eligible for old- 
age benefits in the near future. 


Determination of Primary Insurance Amount 


Of greater significance from a cost standpoint 
is the period of measurement used in computing 
the average monthly wage. For age retirement in 
1961 and the next 30 years, average monthly 
earnings are, in effect, computed over a number of 
years equal to the number of years elapsed after 
1955 and before the year the person attains the 
computation-point age or, if later, the first year 
in which he has earned the qualifying number of 
quarters of coverage.? Men attaining age 65 and 


* The law actually specified the number of years elapsed 
after 1950 or, if later, the year of attainment of age 21, 
reduced by 5—the vestigial remainder of the former 
“dropout.” 
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women attaining age 62 in 1961 will thus have 
their average monthly earnings based on the 5 
years of highest earnings after 1950. The man 
reaching age 62 and retiring in 1961 will, how- 
ever, have his average monthly earnings based on 
his highest 8 years after 1950, since the number 
of years must be counted up to age 65. 

Every calendar year the number of years to 
be used will increase by one until it reaches the 
maximum of 38 years for men and 35 for women 
—that is, the number of years elapsed between the 
year of attainment of age 26 and the year of 
attainment of computation-point age, after the 
1955 cut-off date has ceased to be applicable. 
The relative effect of lowering the computation- 
point age varies with the amount of creditable 
earnings and the period in which they are earned. 

When an individual retires and claims old-age 
benefits, his primary amount is determined after 
his average monthly wage has been computed. 
The amount of benefits received, actuarially re- 
duced if the claim is made initially before age 
65, is based on that primary amount. (The pri- 
mary amount also determines the amount of the 
benefit for the eligible spouse and children.) 

Should the individual have creditable earnings 
after retirement that increase his primary amount, 
he may request a recomputation to include those 
earnings. Upon death after retirement, also, the 
primary amount may be recomputed to increase 
the benefit payable to survivors. The recomputa- 
tion provisions in effect before the 1961 amend- 
ments were applicable when the beneficiary had 
earned more than $1,200 in taxable earnings in a 
year not included in the original computation and 
applied for a recomputation. 

The provision giving men the option of claim- 
ing old-age benefits at age 62, but with a primary 
amount based on the computation-point age of 65, 
called {or some special recomputation procedures. 
Since years up to age 65 are counted, any earnings 
in those years and in the year the man reaches 
age 65 are included in the recomputation at age 
65, regardless of the amount of earnings. The re- 
computation is made automatically, without ap- 
plication, if these earnings serve to increase the 
primary amount. 

When death occurs before attainment of the 
computation-point age, the primary amount is 
computed as though that age had been attained 
in the year of death. The measuring period is 








thus reduced for a man who dies between the ages 
of 62 and 65. The measuring period is not affected 
when a woman of that age dies, since she had 
already attained the applicable computation-point 
age of 62. 


ACTUARIAL REDUCTION FOR EARLY RETIREMENT 


Benefits to survivors aged 62 or over are pay- 
able in full; that is, the widow, dependent 
widower, or dependent parent receives the same 
amount when benefits are claimed at age 62 as 
would be received if the claim were deferred until 
age 65. Wife’s benefits, payable to a woman who 
has in her care a child entitled to benefits based 
on her husband’s earnings record, are essentially 
child-care benefits and are not affected by the 
change in the minimum retirement age. 

The benefits that are reduced when the indi- 
vidual elects to receive them before he reaches 
age 65 are the old-age benefit, the wife’s benefit 
(other than a child-care benefit), and the depend- 
ent husband’s benefit. For the old-age benefit, 
the reduction is applied to the primary amount. 
For the spouse’s benefit, the reduction is applied 
to the unreduced benefit, which is one-half the 
primary amount of the old-age (or disability) 
beneficiary on whose earnings record the spouse’s 
benefit is claimed. 


Method of Reduction 


The first step is to determine the reduction 
period, which is the number of months in the 
period beginning with the month of first entitle- 
ment and ending with the month before attain- 
ment of age 65. 
months. 


The maximum number is 36 


The old-age benefit is reduced by 54 of 1 per- 
cent for each month in the reduction period 
and the spouse’s benefit by 254, of 1 percent for 
each month. For example, if an old-age benefit 
based on a primary amount of $50 is claimed at 
age 62, the benefit is reduced 20 percent, and the 
reduced amount is: 


$50—$50(.01) (5/9) (86) =$50—$10—$40 


When a spouse’s benefit amounting to $50 be- 
fore reduction is claimed at age 62, the benefit 


6 


is reduced 25 percent, and the computation dif- 
fers only in the reduction factor used : 


$50—$50(.01) (25/36) (36) =$50—$12.50=$37.50 


An individual can be entitled to both an old- 
age benefit and a spouse’s benefit only if the 
spouse’s benefit before reduction is larger than 
the old-age benefit before reduction. If entitle- 
ment to the old-age benefit occurs before or at the 
same time as initial entitlement to the spouse’s 
benefit, the latter is treated as a supplemental 
benefit consisting of the excess of the spouse’s 
unreduced benefit over the unreduced old-age 
benefit. The two benefits—old-age and supple- 
mental—are reduced separately, using the appro- 
priate reduction factor and reduction period for 
each, and the beneficiary receives the sum of the 
two reduced benefits. 

If, for example, a person becomes entitled at 
age 62 to an unreduced old-age benefit of $50 
and to an unreduced spouse’s benefit of $60, the 
reduced old-age benefit is $40, as computed above. 
The spouse’s unreduced supplemental benefit is 
the difference between the two unreduced benefits 
($60 minus $50). The spouse’s reduced supple- 
mental benefit is: 


$10—$10(.01) (25/36) (36) =$10—$2.50=$7.50 


The total monthly benefit therefore 
$47.50 ($40+$7.50). 

In the much less usual case of entitlement first 
to the spouse’s benefit and later to the old-age 
benefit, the latter is reduced for any months that 
the beneficiary is under age 65. Such a case will 
be relatively rare because not many individuals 
will, in the future, first acquire eligibility for 
old-age benefits after attaining age 62. The pri- 
mary benefit is then likely to be low (because of 
many years with no covered earnings), and in 
effect this benefit will not be paid but rather only 
the larger benefit—the spouse’s benefit. 

If eligibility for the spouse’s benefit continues 
(because the spouse’s unreduced benefit exceeds 
the unreduced old-age benefit), then the amount 
of the spouse’s benefit is any excess of the spouse’s 
reduced benefit over the reduced old-age benefit. 
Assume, for example, that at age 62 a woman be- 
comes entitled to a wife’s benefit of $50, which 
is actuarially reduced by $12.50, making $37.50 
the benefit payable. At age 6314, the wife be- 
comes eligible for an old-age benefit based on a 


becomes 
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primary amount of $40, which is then reduced 


on the basis of the 18 months remaining before 
she reaches age 65: 


$40—$40(.01) (5/9) (18) =$40—$4—$36 


The beneficiary receives $37.50—the old-age bene- 
fit ($86) plus the amount ($1.50) by which the 
wife’s reduced benefit exceeds the reduced old-age 
benefit. 

This provision represents a significant change 
in theory from the old law, although in some in- 
stances there is little effect on benefit amounts. 
The old-age benefit, before the 1961 amendments, 
was reduced by the dollar amount of the reduction 
in the wife’s benefit, and then the amount by 
which the unreduced old-age benefit exceeded the 
wife’s unreduced benefit was subject to actuarial 
reduction. The total amount payable was equal 
to the larger of the two reduced benefits. In the 
case shown in the preceding paragraph, the re- 
duced old-age benefit would have been $40 less 
$12.50, or $27.50. The beneficiary would have re- 
ceived $37.50—the old-age benefit of $27.50 plus 
$10, representing the difference between the wife’s 
reduced benefit ($37.50) and the reduced old-age 
benefit ($27.50), or the same as under present 
law. If the wife’s benefit were not paid because, 
for example, the husband returned to work, then 
the old-age benefit payable under the previous law 
would have been only $27.50, compared with $36 
under present law. 

The change is more strikingly illustrated by the 
extremely rare case of entitlement at age 62 to a 
wife’s benefit and subsequent eligibility for a 
larger old-age benefit. Here substantial earnings 
after age 62 would be necessary. Assume, for ex- 
ample, that the wife’s benefit before reduction is 
$50 and that eligibility for an old-age benefit 
based on a primary insurance amount of $80 is 
first established at age 6314. Under present law 
the wife’s benefit is reduced by $12.50, from $50 
to $37.50. The reduced old-age benefit is com- 
puted as follows: 


$80—$80(.01) (5/9) (18) —=$80—$8=—$72 


Under the previous law the reduction was made 
in two steps. The unreduced old-age benefit is $30 
higher than the wife’s unreduced benefit. The 
reduction in this excess would have been: 


$30(.01) (5/9) (18) =$3. 
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The reduction in the old-age benefit would have 
been the sum of the dollar reduction ($12.50) in 
the wife’s benefit plus the reduction ($3) com- 
puted for the excess of the unreduced old-age 
benefit over the wife’s unreduced benefit, or a 
total reduction of $15.50. The reduced old-age 
benefit would have been $64.50. 

Under the 1961 amendments, as under the 1956 
law, the reductions in the old-age benefit are to 
continue for life and those in the spouse’s benefit 
for the joint lifetime of husband and wife. When 
a reduced old-age benefit is received before age 65 
and initial entitlement to the spouse’s benefit oc- 
curs after age 65, the spouse’s supplemental 
benefit is not reduced, but the old-age benefit con- 
tinues to be paid in a reduced amount. 


Benefit Relationships 


For men, as for women since 1956, application 
for an old-age benefit constitutes application for 
the spouse’s benefit and vice versa. In other 
words, an individual cannot claim the spouse’s 
benefit at age 62 and defer the receipt of old-age 
benefits for which he is eligible until age 65 in 
order to receive the latter without reduction. An 
individual can, of course, claim the old-age bene- 
fit at age 62 and later become eligible for a 
spouse’s benefit—a usual situation for a woman 
who has left the labor market but whose husband 
continues to work and does not file for old-age 
benefits. 

The 1961 amendments clarified the relationship 
between reduced old-age benefits that are claimed 
before age 65 and the disability benefit, which 
terminates when the recipient becomes entitled to 
old-age benefits. If, under the old law, a dis- 
ability beneficiary claimed a spouse’s benefit, that 
claim could constitute entitlement to an old-age 
benefit and thereby terminate the disability bene- 
fit. Under present law, entitlement to a dis- 
ability benefit is not terminated by an application 
for a spouse’s benefit. 

The law continues to provide that a disability 
benefit will not be awarded when entitlement has 
been established, after the beneficiary reaches age 
62, to an old-age, spouse’s, or survivor benefit. 
Moreover, a period of disability cannot be estab- 
lished for a man aged 62 or over to “freeze” his 
earnings record. If the disability benefit has pre- 








viously been awarded, however, it will not ter- 
minate because of entitlement to a spouse’s benefit. 
If the disability benefit terminates because of 
recovery before attainment of age 65, then the 
old-age benefit must be taken if a spouse’s benefit 
is payable. 

In comparatively rare cases a man whose dis- 
ability benefit is terminated because of his re- 
covery is entitled to a husband’s benefit but not 
to an old-age benefit. The husband’s benefit is 
then reduced according to the number of months 
from the first month of entitlement to that benefit 
—not from the month of termination of the dis- 
ability benefit. Such a case might arise if a man 
was qualified at the time of onset of disability but 
had insufficient quarters of coverage when the 
elapsed time after recovery from the disability 
was taken into account. During the next 10 years, 
however, the qualifications for disability benefits 
will assure qualification for old-age benefits. 


Increase in Primary Insurance Amount 


When there is an increase in the primary 
amount on which an actuarially reduced benefit 
is based, through recomputation or through a 
legislative liberalization of benefits, the amount of 
the increase is treated as a separate benefit. That 
amount is subject to reduction as though it were 
a new entitlement, with a reduction period con- 
sisting of any months remaining before the bene- 
ficiary reaches age 65. If the beneficiary is at 
least age 65 when the increase is awarded, there 
is, of course, no reduction. 

Under the old law, such an increase in the 
benefit was treated as though it had been received 
at the time of initial entitlement. The additional 
amount might be reduced by as much as 20 per- 
cent for the old-age benefit or 25 percent for the 
wife’s benefit even though it was first received 
after the beneficiary had reached age 65. 

For example, suppose a woman had claimed her 
old-age benefit in January 1957, at exactly age 
62, and her primary amount was $30—the mini- 
mum at that time. She received a monthly old- 
age benefit of $24 (80 percent of $30) until Janu- 
ary 1959, when (under the 1958 amendments) the 
minimum primary amount was increased to $33. 
She then received $26.40 (80 percent of $33), even 
though she was aged 64 when she first received 


the $3 increase, and the “actuarial reduction” for 
that age was only 624 percent. The 1961 amend- 
ments raised the minimum primary amount, effec- 
tive in August 1961, to $40. Now the woman re- 
ceives $33.40, with no reduction applied to the $7 
increase, since it was received after she had 
attained age 65. 


Recomputation of Reduced Benefits at Age 65 


The primary amount is automatically recom- 
puted at age 65 for all old-age benefits or spouse’s 
benefits claimed before age 65 even if there have 
been no earnings after the initial claim. An ad- 
justed reduction period is determined by elimi- 
nating from the period initially used those months 
for which part or all of the reduced benefit was 
not actually received. 

For the old-age benefit, the months eliminated 
are those in which the benefit was reduced because 
of the earnings test applied to the beneficiary’s 
earnings. In the case of the spouse’s benefits, the 
months eliminated are those for which the benefit 
was (1) reduced because of the earnings test 
applied to earnings of either the beneficiary or 
the spouse on whose earnings record the benefit 
was claimed, (2) not payable because the wife 
received instead a child-care benefit, (3) withheld 
because the husband (or wife) was a disability 
beneficiary who refused to accept vocational re- 
habilitation, or (4) terminated because the spouse 
was a disability beneficiary whose benefits had 
been terminated because of recovery. 

Similar provisions for recomputation existed 
under the old law. The recomputation was, how- 
ever, made only if there were at least 3 months 
for which the benefits were withheld in full or in 
part. Under the 1961 amendments the recompu- 
tation is made if there is at least 1 such month. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SIMPLIFIED PPROCEDURES 


When the proposal was made in 1960 that 
actuarially reduced benefits be made available to 
men aged 62-64, the first question to be raised 
concerned the reduction factor. For simplicity of 
administration and explanation, Congress decided 
to use the same factors already applicable with 
respect to women. 
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Use of Approximate Actuarial Reduction 


The amount of the reduced old-age benefit (80 
percent of the primary amount) received by a 
woman who claims the benefit at exactly age 62 
is precisely the actuarial equivalent of the full 
benefit deferred to age 65, based on the 1937 
Standard Annuity Table and 3-percent interest. 
In other words, the average woman who survives 
the expected number of years will, when interest 
is taken into account, receive a total amount of 
benefits over her lifetime, on either basis, that 
represent the identical value at age 62. From this 
standpoint, the early-retirement provisions in- 
volve no cost to the program. No allowance is 
made for the loss of contributions that could re- 
sult from early retirement, but that loss is prob- 
ably insignificant since early retirement is apt to 
occur only among those who do not have employ- 
ment possibilities. 

To achieve a theoretical actuarial reduction for 
the wife’s benefit, it would be necessary to use 
the exact age of the husband as well as the exact 
age of the wife. Instead, the computed factor, 
based on the average age of the husband, is about 
30 percent for a wife aged 62, in contrast to the 
25-percent factor contained in the law. The addi- 
tional cost to the system for this “non-actuarial” 
factor has been recognized in the cost estimates. 

For both benefits, linear interpolation is used 
to determine the factors for each age, to the 
nearest month, between 62 and 65. The results, of 
course, differ slightly from the actuarially com- 
puted intermediate values. 

Even if these factors were precise for women, 
they would not necessarily be so for men, whose 
mortality experience is different. Based on the 
Standard Annuity Table at 3-percent interest, the 
factor for a man retiring at age 62 is 77.2 percent. 
Nevertheless, Congress decided to use the same 
factors, on the basis that simplicity and ease of 
administration should not be forfeited to an ideal 
of individual equity—an ideal that is, of course, 
impossible to attain completely in a vast and 
complex program. 

Once this decision was made, the most difficult 
question was what provision to make for the 
wife’s benefit when the man retires before age 65. 
Strictly speaking, if individual equity were the 
goal, the wife’s benefit should be reduced in ac- 
cordance with the period such a benefit is received 
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before the date on which her husband attains age 
65, rather than only the period before she attains 
that age. For a man aged 62 with a wife aged 65, 
it could be argued that she was receiving benefits 
3 years earlier as a result of early-retirement 
provisions for men and therefore her benefit 
should be reduced on the basis of these 3 years. 

Although the same situation existed when re- 
duced benefits were made available to women 
workers at age 62, the problem was not so great. 
Benefits are payable to the husband of an old-age 
beneficiary only after he has furnished proof of 
his dependency. The number of such beneficiaries 
is small, and the slight added cost was recognized 
in the cost estimates. 

When this subject was being considered in con- 
nection with the 1960 amendments, the solution 
first reached was that the wife’s benefit should be 
based on the husband’s reduced old-age benefit— 
that is, a reduction based on a reduction. This 
double reduction concept was changed by amend- 
ment on the Senate floor and was not considered 
in connection with the 1961 legislation. 


Concept of Wife’s Attainment Month 


In the Administration bill (H.R. 4571) the 
concept of an “attainment month” was developed, 
intended to be used as the basis for determining 
the number of months for which a wife’s benefit 
would be received solely as a result of early- 
retirement provisions for men. The attainment 
month was defined as the month in which the 
wife attained age 65 or, if later, the month in 
which the husband attained age 65. 

This definition presented further problems. If 
the husband was a disability beneficiary, then the 
wife’s benefit was already available in an un- 
reduced amount at age 65 or with a 25-percent 
reduction at age 62. The attainment-month idea, 
in the unusual case of a man aged 50 and a wife 
aged 65, would reduce her benefit to a minus 
amount. It was apparent, however, that when the 
husband is an old-age beneficiary, the period be- 
tween the month the wife reaches age 65 and her 
“attainment” month cannot be more than 36 
months (the maximum period between ages 62 
and 65). The proposal was then made that the 
reduction in the wife’s benefit should be based 
only on her age as long as her husband was a 
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disability beneficiary, in order to avoid deliberali- 
zation, and on the younger of the two ages if the 
husband was an old-age beneficiary. This solution 
appeared ideal. No attempt was made to extend 
the concept of an “attainment month” to hus- 
band’s benefits, because of the deliberalization 
that would result. 

Then came the question of a recomputation at 
age 65. If the attainment-month concept were 
used, and this month was later than the month 
in which the wife attained age 65, then apparently 
another recomputation would be necessary. That 
appeared reasonable, and provision was made for 
recomputation at age 65 and re-recomputation at 
the attainment month, if later. 

There were problems, however, in translating 
this simple decision into necessarily less simple 
legal phraseology. The principal cause of con- 
fusion was the somewhat involved relationship 
between the old-age benefit and the wife’s benefit 
set up by a provision in the 1956 amendments. 
The idea was clear enough. When there was en- 
titlement to only one of the two benefits, the 
method of reduction was the same as it is under 
the 1961 amendments outlined previously. When 
there was dual entitlement, and the old-age benefit 
was received at the same time as, or earlier than, 
the wife’s benefit, the 1956 amendments provided 
the same amount as do the 1961 amendments, al- 
though the process was set forth in a more in- 
volved manner. When, however, there was initial 
entitlement to the wife’s benefit only and later 
entitlement, before age 65, to the old-age benefit, 
then the dollar amount of reduction in the wife’s 
benefit was attached to the old-age benefit. The 
amount by which the unreduced old-age benefit 
exceeded the wife’s unreduced benefit was then 
reduced by the product of 5 of 1 percent times 
the number of months remaining before she 
reaches age 65. 

The difficulty would arise in cases of entitle- 
ment to the wife’s benefit and suhsequent entitle- 
ment, before age 65, to an old-age benefit. In such 
cases there would have to be a recomputation at 
age 65 of the old-age benefit that would include 
a recomputation of the dollar reduction in the 
wife’s benefit because it also applied to the old- 
age benefit. Then, if the attainment month oc- 
curred later than age 65, the wife’s benefit: would 
have to be recomputed, and at the same time the 
old-age benefit would have to be re-recomputed to 
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take into account any change in the reduction in 
the wife’s benefit that also affected the former 
benefit. In the general simplification process, a 
solution to this problem was sought. 


Simplifying Benefit Relationships 


In drafting language to incorporate these pro- 
visions for early retirement for men and related 
benefits for their wives, an attempt was made to 
correct anomalies discovered in the existing pro- 
visions for early retirement of women and to cope 
with the problems presented by a computation- 
point age differing from the retirement age. In 
the process, nine complex paragraphs of “actu- 
arial reduction” grew to 15. To reduce this part 
of the act to manageable proportions, the basic 
principles involved in the provision of actuarially 
reduced benefits for women were reexamined. 

Most of the complexities really arose from the 
provision concerning entitlement to wife’s benefits 
and subsequent entitlement to old-age benefits. 
Because of the “automatic” dual-filing provision, 
such cases are rare. The woman must work in 
covered employment after she first becomes en- 
titled to wife’s benefits, and therefore all or part 
of those benefits may be withheld because of the 
earnings test. In addition, the woman who is 
entitled to both types of benefit receives only the 
amount of the larger; as a result, in most cases 
she receives only the amount of the wife’s benefit 
and nothing additional as a result of benefits 
based on her own earnings record. 

It therefore seemed that the entire process 
could be vastly simplified by treating the old-age 
benefit independently, reducing it for any months 
between first entitlement and age 65, whether or 
not a wife’s benefit was payable in the same 
period. 

The same procedure was not considered for en- 
titlement first to old-age benefits and subsequently 
to wife’s benefits. It seemed clear that the cost 
would be substantial, since many women are out 
of the labor market at age 62 and claim their 
old-age benefits then. Later, when their husbands 
retire, they become eligible for wife’s benefits. 
Under the present simplified procedure, the wife’s 
benefit is reduced by the dollar amount of the 
reduction in the old-age benefit, just as under the 
1956 amendments. The wife’s supplemental bene- 
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fit (the amount by which the wife’s unreduced 
benefit exceeds the unreduced old-age benefit) is 
further reduced if initial eligibility occurs before 
her sixty-fifth birthday. 

In the process of simplification, the proposal 
for an attainment-month concept was eliminated. 
Computation and recomputation of the wife’s 
benefit were based on the period before her attain- 
ment of age 65, regardless of her husband’s age. 
If, for example, the wife is aged 63 and the hus- 
band is aged 62, the reduction factor is based on 
24 months, rather than 36 months as under the 
attainment-month concept. 

Although these two changes—eliminating the 
attainment-month concept and reducing the old- 
age benefit independently when qualification oc- 
curs after qualification for the wife’s benefit— 
may appear to be a major liberalization and a 
sacrifice of actuarial-equivalence principles, most 
of the shift occurs only in theory or is of rela- 
tively small magnitude. First, few persons will 
retire only because they can claim reduced bene- 
fits; the claim will usually be made because no 
employment is available. Second, wives are sel- 
dom older than their husbands, and the provisions 
concerning such wives will affect only a few cases. 
Third, few women become entitled to old-age 
benefits after claiming wife’s benefits; when they 
do, the wife’s benefit is seldom payable. 

The simplification made it possible in the 1961 
amendments to correct the inequities that de- 
veloped under the 1956 amendments and to ex- 
tend early retirement provisions to men as well 
as to women. At the same time this complex sub- 
section of the act was both clarified and shortened. 

The principle of reducing the old-age benefit 
independently of the wife’s benefit when the latter 
involved earlier entitlement was extended to affect 
future benefits for those on the rolls on the effec- 
tive date (August 1, 1961). In the typical case 
this extension was to the beneficiary’s advantage. 
For example, if a woman first became entitled 
to wife’s benefits at age 63 in January 1959 and 
her husband’s old-age benefit was $80, her wife’s 
benefit was reduced from $40 to $33.40. If in 
January 1960 she became entitled to an old-age 
benefit on her own earnings record of $50 before 
reduction, the benefit would first be reduced by 
$6.60 (the reduction in the wife’s benefit based on 
a 24-month factor) and then by 60 cents (the 
reduction in the $10 excess of the unreduced old- 
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age benefit over the wife’s unreduced benefit, 
based on the 12-month factor), making a total 
reduction of $7.20. With the August benefit, the 
reduction in her old-age benefit becomes only 
$3.30 (based on a 12-month factor). 


Addition of Saving Clause 


It was intended by Congress that any change 
should result in a liberalization. Almost any 
situation can arise, however, in a program as vast 
as old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 
One situation would have resulted in a deliberali- 
zation. Under the old law a woman could have 
applied for wife’s benefits at age 62 and become 
eligible 1 month later for a smaller old-age benefit 
(for which she was not eligible at age 62). The 
old-age benefit was reduced by the dollar amount 
computed for reduction in the wife’s benefit. If 
her husband had applied for an old-age benefit 
but actually continued to work for several years 
and had sufficiently high earnings, then the 
woman would have received old-age benefits in a 
reduced amount, but her wife’s benefit would have 
been withheld because of the earnings test. When 
she reached age 65, the reduction was recomputed 
and she received full benefits from that time on, 
thus negating the effect of a reduction in her old- 
age benefit intended to continue throughout her 
lifetime. If there were no saving clause, her old- 
age benefit would be recomputed and reduced to 
reflect the period that she received it before age 
65. 

The saving clause was inserted in the 1961 
amendments to prevent an adverse effect on cur- 
rent beneficiaries. The situation cannot arise for 
future applicants. 


ILLUSTRATIVE BENEFITS 


Table 1 shows the benefits payable for retire- 
ment in 1961, at ages 65 and 62, based on various 
earnings records. The table makes clear the dif- 
ferences, resulting solely from a difference in 
computation-point age, between the amounts pay- 
able to men and to women with the same earnings 
records. These benefits are based on earnings 
after 1950 and, of course, might be affected by 
substantial earnings before 1951. 
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Tasie 1.—Illustrative monthly benefits for retirement in 
1961 } 
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| Total | Monthly amount of old-age benefits 
Period and annual | amount | 
| 


payable to 
amount of credited of SS Se 
earnings | credited Man | Man | Woman!| Woman 


jearMings) aoed 65 | aged 62 | aged 65 | aged 62 
| | | 


Case 1 (3 years of maximum earnings) 
= a ae 
| | 

| 
| $12,600 | 


1955-57, maximum ?_______- $86.00 | $55.20 | $116.00 $68.80 
hamane ‘Tesare 3 aS EN Wee 
Case 2 (5 years of maximum earnings) 
mao. — S78) 3 eee T 4 . = 

1956-60, maximum ?_.______| 22,200 | 120.00 | 72.80 | 120.00} 96.00 


ee a 


Case 3 (10 years of maximum earnings 


a : 
1951-60, maximum *__......| 40,800 | 120.00 | 92.80 | 120.00 | 96.00 





Case 4 (5 years of level earnings) 


1956-60, $1,200.....-.---- | 6,000 | 59.00] 32.00] 59.00 47.20 
1956-60,? $2, 400__..... ---| 12,000] $4.00] 54.40] 84.00] 67.20 
1956-60,3 $3,600.............| 18,000 | 105.00 64.80 | 105.00 | 84.00 
1956-60,4 $4, 200............. | 21,000 | 116.00 70.40 | 116.00 92.80 


| | 
}_ hai ! : 


Case 5 (10 years of level earnings) 


| 


1951-60, $1,200....______. | 12,000] 59.00] 47.20] 59.00 47.20 
1951-60, $2,400.......... 24,000 | 84.00) 67.20 84.00 67.20 
1951-60, $3,600_...._- 


36,000 | 105.00 84.00 105.00 84.00 





1 Assumes no earnings in 1961. 

? Maximum creditable earnings base was $3,600 for 1951-54, $4,200 for 
1955-58, and $4,800 for 1959-60. 

3 Same benefits would result for any 5 years in the period 1951-60. 

‘ Same benefits would result for any 5 years in the period 1955-60. 


In Case 1—an extreme example—the benefi- 
ciary has only 3 years of earnings during the 
period most advantageous to a woman attaining 
age 65 in 1961. The woman’s average monthly 
wage computed for the 3 years ending with 1957, 
the year before she attains age 62, is $350, which 
produces an old-age benefit of $116. A man the 
same age with the same earnings record must 
use 5 years in the computation of the average 
monthly wage, to produce an old-age benefit of 
$86. The benefit to the woman retiring at age 65 
is 35 percent higher than that payable to the man 
with the same earnings record. If both attain age 
62 in 1961, her advantage is lessened. She must 
use 5 years and he must use 8 years, and her 
benefit is only 25 percent higher. 

When earnings have fluctuated considerably, 
and particularly when there have been years with 
no covered earnings, the difference in computa- 
tion-point age materially affects the amount of 
the old-age benefit. Case 2 shows that a woman 
who received the maximum creditable earnings 
during the 5 years 1956-60 may retire in 1961 at 


age 62 and receive an old-age benefit of $96— 
82 percent more than the man with the same 
earnings record, retiring at the same age, who 
receives only $72.80. 

Case 3 shows the benefits when earnings have 
been at the maximum creditable amount in all 10 
years, $3,600 in 1951-54, $4,200 in 1955-58, and 
$4,800 in 1959-60. There is no difference between 
the benefits payable to a man and a woman aged 
65, and she receives only 3 percent more than the 
man when both retire at age 62. 

When earnings have been level for 5 years 
(Case 4), there is no difference in the benefit 
amount for men and women retiring at age 65 in 
1961; however, there is marked difference for 
retirement at age 62, since the man must spread 
his 5 years of earnings over 8 computation years 
and only 5 years are required for the woman. 

In current retirement cases in which an indi- 
vidual has had about the same earnings in all 
years since 1950, lowering the computation-point 
age has little effect on the amount of the benefit. 
As shown by Case 5, there is no difference between 
the man’s and the woman’s benefit if earnings 
have been identical in each of the 10 years. 

The foregoing analysis is directed toward the 
effect of the existence of two computation-point 
ages, 62 and 65. Discussion is limited to the effect 
at age 62, when the reduction is 20 percent, since 
any intermediate ages can be treated by linear 
interpolation and would produce values propor- 
tionately related to those for ages 62 and 65. 

Attention is therefore directed to the differences 
growing out of the computation-point age. The 
cases shown in table 1 were selected deliberately 
to present some extreme values, because there may 
well be criticisms that the actuarial reduction 
provisions show unfair discrimination in favor of 
women. Before considering the basis of the dif- 
ference and the validity of these charges, the ulti- 
mate effect of these provisions should be con- 
sidered. 

Table 2 depicts the results for retirement in 
1999, when current provisions of the law have 
been in effect during the career working life and 
particularly when the maximum earnings of 
$4,800 may have been credited in every working 
year. 

Here the differences in benefits payable to men 
and women with the same earnings record and 
retiring at the same age are considerably less than 
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those shown in table 1. The woman receives 
only about 5 percent more for the unusual (at 
least as far as men are concerned) cases without 
sarnings in at least 40 years out of the potential 
working lifetime of 45 or more years. When there 
are earnings in 40 or more years, very little dif- 
ference exists between the benefits for men and 
women with the same earnings record. Thus 
this differential diminishes as the system matures. 

The existence of the apparent discrimination in 
the benefit treatment of men and women can be 
easily explained, if not completely justified. When 
the provisions for women were enacted, it was 
deemed that the added cost in terms of percentage 
of payroll necessary for the long-range financing 
of the program could be absorbed. The added 
cost of a similar provision for men, estimated at 
a level cost of %o of 1 percent of payroll, was 
carefully weighed in the light of other liberaliza- 
tions offered for consideration, such as an increase 
in the minimum benefit and an increase in the 
widow’s benefit. Other needs appeared to have 
higher priority, and Congress was willing to 
enact the provisions for a lower retirement age 
for men only on the condition that they involved 
no cost to the system. 
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TABLE 2.—Illustrative monthly benefits for retirement in 1999 


Total | Monthly amount of old-age benefits 
Period and annual smount | ih ahaciasi 
amount of credited of SL — = 
» ings ‘redited 
—T « * oe ‘| Man Man | Woman} Woman 
, ©"! aged 65 | aged 62 | aged 65 | aged 62 
Annual credited earnings | | 
of $4,800 } | | 
10 years $48,000 | $62.00 $49.60 | $66.00 $52.80 
20... 3 96,000 | 86.00 68.80 90.00 | 72.00 
. ae 144,000 | 109.00 87.20} 114.00 91.20 
35 ee 168,000 | 120.00] 96.00! 127.00 101. 60 
40 192,000 127.00 | 101.60 127.00 101.60 
Annual credited earnings | 
of $3, 600 } 
10 years 36, 000 46.00 36.80 | 50.00 40.00 
ae 72,000 | 75.00 60.00 | 78.00 62.40 
30 ‘ 108,000 | 92.00 73.60 | 96.00 76.80 
/. ae 126,000 | 100.00 | 80.00 105.00 84.00 
_ nee 144,000 | 105.00 84.00 | 105.00 84.00 


Furthermore, the discrimination is less marked 
than might appear from some of the examples 
given. In the first place, women usually have 
lower earnings than men and usually spend fewer 
years in the labor market. More important, many 
women never receive an old-age benefit based on 
their own earnings since they are eligible for a 
larger benefit as wife or widow. No serious con- 
sideration was given to eliminating this advan- 
tage for women in view of the fact that de- 
liberalization would result. 








Notes and Brief Reports 


Money Income Sources of Young 
Survivors, December 1960* 


At the end of 1960, there were nearly 2.9 mil- 
lion orphaned children in the United States (table 
1). Since mortality rates are lower for women 
than for men, most of these children had lost the 
father rather than the mother, and the 2.1 million 
paternal orphans represented 4.2 percent of the 
total child population under age 18. For these 
orphans and their mothers, finding a means of 
support to replace the father’s earnings was a task 
of major priority, and public income-maintenance 
programs helped ease the burden for almost 9 out 
of 10 of the children. 

Many of the mothers—including a sizable num- 
ber who were receiving or were eligible for social 
insurance or veterans’ program benefits—elected 
to work. The high remarriage rate for young 
widows makes it likely that many of the mothers 
acquired another means of support for the family 
through remarriage, thus relinquishing their own 
right to income from public programs and, to a 
much lesser extent, that of their children. 

For those widows who do not remarry, there 
are often several years after the last child reaches 
age 18 and before she reaches retirement age when 
public programs no longer provide support. Be- 
cause more and more women tend to work during 
a large part of their lives even when married, 
many widows have earnings. These women ac- 
quire eligibility under social insurance programs 
in their own right rather than solely as a de- 
pendent or survivor whose protection stems from 
their husband’s earnings or military 
record. 


service 


ORPHANED CHILDREN 


With 9 out of 10 workers and their families 
now protected by old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance against the risk of the wage 
earner’s total disability, retirement, or death, it is 
not surprising to find that program far and away 
the most important public income-maintenance 


* Prepared by Mollie Orshansky, Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 
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TasLe 1.—Estimated number of orphans under age 18, by 
type and age, January 1, 1961 ! 


{In thousands] 














Father dead 
Mother 
Age (years) Total Father Both only 
Total only parents dead 
dead dead 

BE ncdensee cents 2,880 2, 065 2,010 55 815 
Peds cncdccecened acces 210 155 155 (®) 55 
PR REN IER. 610 435 430 5 175 
no ig. SS BE Se 1,105 785 760 20 320 
| ER, IRE 955 690 660 30 265 




















1 Estimates made by the Division of the Actuary based on Census popu- 
lation estimates for Jan. 1, 1961, for the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Estimates based on generation mor- 
tality rates for the total United States population, by sex and race, and on 
the age distribution of parents of children born in each year 1942-60; not 
entirely consistent with those published before 1959 because of changes in 
methods and assumption. 

3 Less than 2,500. 


program for orphans in terms of numbers served. 
Seven out of 10 paternal orphans in December 
1960 were supported at least in part by benefits 
based on the deceased father’s earnings record. (It 
is evidence of both the well-nigh universal cover- 
age of this social security program and the high 
frequency with which mothers themselves work 
that 75,000 motherless children, about 9 percent 
of all maternal orphans, were receiving benefits 
based on the deceased mother’s earnings credits.) 

In contrast to programs designed for particu- 
lar segments of the population—such as veterans, 
government or railroad workers, or families with 
incomes lower than those provided for in the 
public assistance standards of their home State— 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance today 
includes almost all segments. Currently, among 
children newly orphaned, more than 86 percent 
are awarded benefits on the basis of the father’s 
employment. The number of children who effec- 
tively share in benefits computed on the basis of 
a dead father’s employment actually is slightly 
greater than the nearly 114 million shown in table 
2 with benefits in current-payment status. There 
may be children on whose behalf claims for bene- 
fits have not been filed because of the child’s em- 
ployment or because of the maximum limitation 
on the monthly amount payable to a family group. 

One in 6 orphans received income as the child 
of a deceased veteran, and 1 in 25 as the survivor 
of a railroad or government worker. About 12 
percent of the children received payments under 
more than one program, usually old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance and veterans’ 
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payments. Assistance in the form of aid to de- 
pendent children was going to 270,000 orphans, 
including about 100,000 (37 percent) whose bene- 
fit payments under another public program were 
insufficient by the standards of the State in which 
they lived. 

Approximately 1 in 3 of the orphans were 
supported in part by a working mother, others 
by an adopted father or a stepfather, and still 
others by other relatives with whom they made 
their home. A small number were in foster homes 
or inmates of institutions. 

The one marked change during 1960 in eligi- 
bility for support under a public program oc- 
curred in the non-service-connected pension pro- 
grams for veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. A revision in these programs 
makes needy widows and children of these vet- 
erans eligible on the same basis as survivors of 
veterans of World War I. As nearly as can be 
estimated, by the end of the year the new pro- 
visions had helped increase from 12 percent to 
17 percent the proportion of paternal orphans 
receiving any veterans’ program payments— 
service-connected compensation or non-service- 
connected pensions.? 


WIDOWS UNDER AGE 65 


At the end of 1960 there were about 3.2 million 
widows under age 65 in the United States. It is 
estimated that about one-fifth of them were re- 
sponsible for the care of a child or children under 
age 18. 

The 1960 Decennial Census year affords a new 
benchmark for population characteristics that 
ordinarily can only be estimated. The 1960 Census 
enumerated almost a million more persons aged 
65 and over than the number extrapolated from 
the 1950 Census on the basis of mortality and 
migration statistics. This “over-count” was higher 
for women than men and shows up strongly in 
the count of widows. 

Although the total number of widows reported 
for March 1960 in the Current Population Survey 
sample (used regularly by the Department of 


*No tabulations of payees by year of birth were avail- 
able for 1960, and the proportion among survivor child 
beneficiaries who were under age 18 could only be 
approximated. 
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TaBLE 2.—Estimated number of children under age 18 with 
father dead receiving money income from specified public 
income-maintenance programs, December 1960 ! 





Paternal orphans 





Source of money income 





Number 
| (in Percent 
thousands) 
EE TD SOME Oe 2,065 | 100 
Any public income-maintenance programs ?__..___- 1,805 87 
Social insurance and veterans’ programs ee 1,635 79 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 1,450 70 


Railroad and government employees’ retirement 
| Rae Cla es ert ; 80 


Veterans’ compensation and pension programs 
Aid to dependent children 





1 Data relate to the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

? Orphans with income from more than one program are counted only once. 

3 Includes about 18,000 paternal orphans for whom the assistance payment 
was based on factor other than father’s death. 


Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of 
published and unpublished data from the Division of the Actuary and from 
the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and agencies 
administering income-maintenance programs, 


Labor in obtaining data on the labor force) is in 
close agreement with the Decennial Census count 
of 7,945,000 for April 1960, the age distributions 
vary considerably. The Census enumeration re- 
ported 40 percent of the widows as under age 65, 
compared with 44 percent in the survey sample, a 
difference of about 370,000. Pending reconcilia- 
tion of the conflicting sets of statistics and the 
release of additional detail from the Census 
enumeration for other family characteristics of 
the widow population, this analysis adopts the 
age distribution reported in the Decennial Census 
and applies to it the proportion with children 
under age 18 as estimated from the survey sample. 

Estimates of the number of widows supported 
by public income-maintenance programs are de- 
rived from program data, independent of the 
Census estimates. The smaller total number of 
widows under age 65 is one of the reasons that 
the proportion of widows assumed to have no 
protection under public programs was lower in 
December 1960 than in earlier years. 


Widows With Children in Their Care 


As table 3 shows, at the end of 1960 almost 
three-fourths of a million widows under age 65 
were bringing up a child or children under age 18. 
Such mothers—and their youngsters—make up 
one of the important groups whom public income- 
maintenance programs are designed to protect. 
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Seventy percent of the widowed mothers received 
such income support—61 percent from social in- 
surance and veterans’ programs and 13 percent 
from federally aided public assistance; 4 percent 
of all the mothers received payments of both 
types. 

For the mothers as for the children, old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance was the most 
common income-support program, paying bene- 
fits to more than half of them. Aid to dependent 
children and the programs for veterans’ survivors 
each provided support for 1 in 8 of the mothers. 

A larger number of widows with children in 
their care were eligible for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits than were receiving them. In 
addition to the 395,000 on the rolls in December, 
95,000 were having benefits withheld because their 
“aurnings were above the work-test limit. An 
unknown number of others never had filed a claim 
to the benefits to which they could have become 
entitled, generally because they were regularly 
employed and expected to earn more than is per- 
mitted without suspension of benefits or because 
their children’s benefits already totaled the maxi- 
mum payable per family. 

About 17 percent of the widowed mothers on 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
rolls were also receiving veterans’ compensation 
or pension payments, and about 8 percent received 
supplemental assistance under the program of aid 
to dependent children because insurance benefits 
and other resources were deemed insufficient by 
State standards. 

Half the widowed mothers worked. About half 
the working mothers were themselves receiving 
social insurance or veterans’ payments; others 
were receiving payments for their children even 
if not for themselves. As nearly as can be esti- 
mated, only 9 percent of the unremarried mothers 
of orphans had no income either from their own 
sarnings or from a public program designed to 
replace part of the earnings that stopped with the 
father’s death. 

The figures shown are believed to be reasonably 
accurate approximations in the light of informa- 
tion presently available. The basis for estimating 
overlap among the several programs and the over- 
lap between any of the programs and employment 
of the mother becomes less valid, however, with 
the passage of time since completion of the studies 
from which the figures are derived. For example, 
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TaBLE 3.—Estimated number of widows under age 65 with 
children under age 18 receiving money income from employ- 
ment and specified public income-maintenance programs, 
December 1960 ! 





| 

| Number 
| (in | Percent 
| thousands) 


Source of money income ? 


| 





ek Ry a ae Fe EE, 725 | 100 
cy - | SE ara 365 50 
3. Social insurance and veterans’ programs 3______- | 440 61 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance ____| 395 | 54 
Railroad and government employees’ retire- } 
ment programs...........--- ee : 30 4 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs 95 13 
4. Aid to dependent children 4__................ 95 13 
5. Support solely from other sources___..__- are 65 9 
6. Income from more than one of sources specified 
8 SS ae ee se made 240 33 
Employment and social insurance or veterans’ | 
RR an re ero — 185 26 
Employment and aid to dependent children_ 20 3 
Aid to dependent children and social insurance | | 
or related programs... .................... | 35 | 4 





1 Data relate to the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Widows with income from sources specified may also 
have income from such other sources as interest, dividends, cash contribu- 
tions, or earnings of other relatives. Excludes widows who have remarried. 

2 Because persons frequently have income from more than one of the 
sources specified, the sum of persons shown on lines numbered 2-5 exceeds the 
total number in the population (line 1). The estimates of persons with in- 
come from more than one source are developed from survey data. They are 
therefore subject to sampling errors, as well as the error inherent in projecting 
survey findings to additional population groups and different dates, errors 
that are relatively more significant for small estimates. 

3 Persons with income from more than one program are counted only once. 

4 Includes about 6,000 mothers of orphans for whom the assistance pay- 
ment was based on factor other than father’s death. 


Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of 
published and unpublished data from the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and agencies administering income-maintenance pro- 
grams. 


changes in old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance benefit levels and in the amount of earn- 
ings permitted without reduction in_ benefits 
enacted since 1957, when the last beneficiary sur- 
vey was made, as well as the easing of eligibility 
requirements for non-service-connected pensions 
to dependents of veterans of World War IT and 
Korea, mean that any overlap estimates based on 
the 1957 experience may be understatements. 

Perhaps of greater significance in evaluating 
the effectiveness of the provisions for families 
deprived of the father’s earnings through death 
is the change in social patterns with respect to 
woman’s role. Part of the thinking that led to 
organized programs for orphans and _ their 
mothers—public assistance, social insurance, and 
veterans’ programs alike—was the feeling that 
women should not be forced to give up either 
their children or their own place in the home in 
the event of the father’s death. Implicit at least 
was the conviction that the father was the chief 
if not the sole breadwinner and the mother would 
take employment only out of necessity. 

In the social climate of today when, even among 
families with both the husband and wife present, 
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28 percent of the mothers with children under age 
18 are in the labor force, the program goals may 
be different. Instead of operating to keep the 
widowed mother at home, public programs in 
some cases operate to enable her to choose 
whether she will have income from two sources 
rather than one. That she exercises a choice is 
indicated by the labor-force figures now available, 
showing that among mothers of children under a 
certain age, widowed mothers are less likely to 
work than those who are divorced or separated. 
For the latter situations there are no public pro- 
grams comparable to those protecting against 
income loss through the father’s death. As of 
March 1960, the percentage of mothers in the 


labor force, in each marital status group, was as 
follows: ? 





Mothers under age 65 


Age of children 


| Married, I ivorced 
| husban Widowed |°% mere,’ 
| poe | idowed husband 
apie } absent 
Any under age 18_... | 28 | 54 | 56 
Aged 6-17 only . 3 . - 39 58 71 
Some under age 6 aa. hie 19 36 40) 





These data suggest that it is primarily when 
the children are past the age when they need con- 
stant custodial supervision that the widow is freer 
than other mothers not living with a husband to 
exercise a choice between working and not work- 
ing, rather than in the child’s infancy when 
proper care is not only expensive but often diffi- 
cult to obtain. Among the mothers with some 
children under age 6 but none under age 3, the 
labor-force participation rate was 42 percent for 
widows and 55 percent for divorced or separated 
women. Among husband-wife families having 
children in this age group—that is, at least one 
aged 3-5 but none under age 3—25 percent of the 
mothers were working or looking for work. 

Differences in labor-force rates between wid- 
owed mothers and divorced or separated mothers 
would be even greater if account were taken of 
how many worked at full-time jobs and how many 
worked only part time. 








? Jacob Schiffman, Marital and Family Characteristics 
of Workers, March 1960, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Special Labor Force Report No. 138, reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1961, and unpublished data. 
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Widows With No Children 


At the end of 1960, there were nearly 214 mil- 
lion widows not yet age 65 but with no children 
under age 18. Generally speaking, there are few 
provisions in public income-support programs set 
up specifically for younger women without chil- 
dren. A major exception is the payment of 
widow’s benefits under veterans’ programs. 

More and more, however, married women have 
tended in recent years to take paid employment 
even before their children have grown. In addi- 
tion, as noted earlier, many widows with children 
work, despite payments from social insurance and 
veterans’ programs. Many widows have thus 
earned protection in their own right through 
their earnings that will help to see them through 
disability or retirement. 

The old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance rolls on December 31, 1960, carried 213.000 
women aged 62-64 who were receiving benefits as 
the widow of an insured worker and 5,000 widows 
(or “mothers”) of all ages caring for disabled 
children past age 18. Benefits for an additional 
10,000 widows aged 62-64 had been suspended 
temporarily because their earnings exceeded the 
work test stipulated by law. 

The benefit rolls also included, however, almost 
140,000 additional widows under age 65 with bene- 
fits awarded on the basis not of their widowhood 
but of their own status as an insured worker. 
About 120,000 were receiving actuarially reduced 
old-age benefits as a retired worker, and perhaps 
as many as 20,000 others were receiving benefits 
as totally disabled workers. These facts imply 
that, among widows under age 65 with no chil- 
dren to look after, about 6 receive old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance benefits as a 
worker for every 10 who receive them under the 
provisions for the surviving wife of a worker. 

These estimates were developed largely from 
statistics on old-age benefit claims of married and 
nonmarried female workers aged 62-64, from 
Census data on widows by age, and from prelimi- 
nary data collected on the marital status of female 
workers in a 1960 pilot study of disabled old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries. 
When it is assumed that similar proportions of 
widows prevail among female annuitants under 
age 65 on the disability and retirement rolls of 
railroad and government employees, and when 
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allowance is made for program overlap, it is pos- 
sible to estimate that a total of 830,000 widows 
under age 65 without children—or 1 in 3 of the 
total in the population—currently receive support 
under a social insurance or veterans’ program. 

Taking into account the fact that more than 
half the 2,485,000 widows under age 65 with no 
children were employed—including perhaps one- 
sixth of those receiving social insurance or vet- 
erans’ payments—and that an estimated 80,000 
were receiving general assistance leaves roughly 
1 in 6 dependent entirely on other resources. A 
few were, for example, probably receiving un- 
employment insurance or workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits. A small number were in public 
institutions, and some were undoubtedly among 
the persons receiving aid to the blind and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. Others 
lived on investments or annuities or were sup- 
ported by grown children or other relatives. 

As a part of the task of assessing the effective- 
ness of protection for widows, orphans, and other 
population groups who may need income support 
at some stages because they have lost their source 
of family income, more research is necessary to 
see how the various social programs complement 
each other. It is also important from time to time 
to reexamine the structure and goals of protective 
programs in the light of changing social condi- 
tions that have a bearing on economic independ- 
ence—that is, the growing employment of women, 
the trends to earlier marriage and parenthood 
that sometimes conflict with trends towards longer 
periods of education and training, and, perhaps, 
the changing patterns of family stability. 





Forfeiture of Civil-Service 
Retirement Benefits* 


Persons leaving positions covered by contribu- 
tory retirement systems that provide for vesting 
usually have the option of withdrawing their con- 
tributions, thereby forfeiting their right to a 
retirement benefit, or of not withdrawing their 


*Prepared by Joseph Krislov, Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
For additional information see Joseph Krislov, Char- 
acteristics of Persons Separating and Withdrawing Con- 
tributions From the Federal Civil Service Retirement 
System (Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Analytical Note No. 6-61), June 1961. 
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contributions and retaining their right to a bene- 
fit. Little information is available on the pro- 
portion and characteristics of members of either 
government retirement programs—Federal, State, 
and local—or private plans who have chosen to 
forfeit their vested rights by withdrawing their 
contributions at the time of separation from their 
employment. Such information to the extent 
that it exists is useful in evaluating the protection 
that contributory pension plans afford the persons 
they cover and in estimating the costs of these 
retirement systems. 


SAMPLE STUDY 


To obtain this type of information in connec- 
tion with the Federal civil-service retirement pro- 
gram, a study was made of 4,206 persons sepa- 
rated from positions covered by the system. These 
were former employees whose records were 
processed by the Bureau of Retirement and In- 
surance of the Civil Service Commission during 
the week of May 23-27, 1960. (Deaths and retire- 
ments were excluded.) Four items of informa- 
tion were obtained at that time: name, date of 
birth, sex, and annual rate of pay in 1960. Be- 
cause some persons may not choose to withdraw 
their contributions immediately upon separating 
from service, 6 months were allowed to elapse 
before additional data were obtained. In Novem- 
ber 1960 the records of each of these separated 
employees were checked to determine (1) if he 
had withdrawn his contributions some time before 
November 1960 and (2) the length of his Federal 
civilian service unbroken by any refund of con- 
tributions before separation. 

Five years of civilian service are required for 
an employee to acquire a vested right to a benefit 
under the Federal civil-service retirement system. 
All years of civilian service—including those for 
which refunds had been paid—may be counted in 
establishing eligibility for a vested benefit.? Al- 
though definite information is not available, it is 


*Jonas Mittleman presented data for nine pension 
plans in his unpublished dissertation, The Vesting of 
Private Pensions (University of Pennsylvania, 1959), 
page 115. 

* For the details of the Federal civil-service retirement 
system’s vesting provisions, see U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Your Retirement System (Pamphlet 18, March 
1957), pages 27-29. 
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believed that few, if any, private pension plans 
permit members who have withdrawn their con- 
tributions at separation to obtain credit for these 
years of service when they subsequently re-enter 
employment covered by the plan. To provide in- 
formation that may have some relevance for pri- 
vate pension plans, only the worker’s years of 
civilian service unbroken by any earlier refunds 
were considered initially. 

Information was also collected on all separated 
workers with a vested right under the civil-service 
program. Data were obtained on the number and 
characteristics of the persons in the study who 
acquired a vested right resulting from the addi- 
tion of (1) periods of earlier service for which 
refunds were paid, and (2) the period of current 
service that was terminated around May 1960. 


Persons With Service Unbroken by Refunds 


Almost three-fourths of the 1,182 persons leav- 
ing Federal employment after 5 or more years of 
service elected to withdraw their contributions 
(table 1). The proportion of withdrawals de- 
clined as the length of service increased. Con- 
tributions were withdrawn by almost four-fifths 


of the largest group—those who separated with 
5 years of service but less than 10—and by two- 
thirds of those with 10-19 years of service. Among 
the few persons (22) in the study who had 20-29 
years of service, only eight withdrew their con- 
tributions. 

Withdrawals were made by relatively more 
men than women. Of the total with 5 or more 
years of service, 77 percent of the men withdrew 
their contributions and 70 percent of the women, 
and the proportion was higher for men than for 
women in each years-of-service interval. The dif- 
ference was slight for those with less than 10 
years of service and more substantial for those 
with longer service. 

Withdrawals were relatively fewer among the 
older workers. The proportion declined from 88 
percent for ages 20-29 to 50 percent for ages 
60-62. The same pattern prevailed for both men 
and women, although the proportion was smaller 
for women than for men in almost all the age 
groups. 

Proportionately more withdrawals were made 
by persons who had been in the lower salary 
brackets than by those with higher earnings. Of 
the 140 persons separated with 5 or more years of 
service, four-fifths of those whose annual rate of 


TABLE 1.—Persons separated from a position covered by the Federal civil-service retirement system with 5 or more years of 


service unbroken by earlier refunds: ! 


Number and proportion withdrawing contributions, by age, sex, and length of service 



































Completed years of service 














Total —- + - —————__—_—_—— 
Attained 5-9 | 10-19 20-29 | 30 or more 
age in 1960 | Se ON ee aes Lacdenl — a 
| | | | | r | : 
Num With- Per- Num- | With- | Per- | Num- | With- | Per- | Num- | With- Per- | Num- | With- | Per- 
| ber | drawals cent ber | drawals| cent ber drawals| cent ber drawals cent ber drawals cent 
j | | f. oo a 
Pe EO ees pe oe ek aoe, a a | = 2 
Total...| 1,182 880 74 854 | 676 | 79 | 304 | 195 | 64 22 S 36 2 1 0 
20-29 | 140 123 88 138 122 88 2 | 1 | 50 Ss eee 
30-30........} 451 378 &4 337 291 86 113 86 76 1 1 | 100 
40-49. 354 250 71 234 170 | 73 107 | 74 | 69 13 6 | 46 - 
50-59- | 209 116 56 127 85 | 67 73 | 29 | 40 7 1 | 14 2 l 50 
eS | 26 | 13 50 16 8} 50 9 | 5 | 56 1 0 0 
63 and over-| 2 | 0 0 2 0 | 0 aoe ni 
Male..._.. | 690| 534 7) 485| 301 | —8t| - 187 | 134 | 72 16 S 50 2 50 
20-29... 83 | 74 89 82 73 | 89 | 1 1 100 ee 
30-39. ...... | 277 | 234 S4 206 77 | 86 | 70 56 80 l l 100 
40-49. 203 | 156 77 120 94 | 78 | 72 56 | 78 11 6 | 55 . 
50-59. 109 | 60 55 63 40 63 40 18 | 45 4 1 25 2 l 50 
a 17 10 59 13 7 | 54 4 3 75 2 
63 and over. 1] 0 0] 1 0 | D fewnguiaseclaesecsess . 
Female... 42| 346; 70| 369) 285| 77| 7 61 | 2 6 0 0 
20-29.__...- 57 | 49 | 86 56 | 49 88 | 1 0 0 
30-39. -- == 174| 144] 83 31{ us| s7| @ 30 | 70 naieawets 
40-49....... 151 | 04 | 62 114 | 76 67 | 35 18 | 51 2 0 0 
50-59... 100 56 56 64 | 45 70 | 33 ll 33 | 3 0 0 
60-62...._... 9 | 3 | 33 | 3 | 1 | 33 | 5 2 40 1 0 0 
63 and over-_| 1 | 0] 0} 1 | 0 | @ lisaisenes a aad 
! ' | ' ' ' \ a as 
1Persons whose records were processed during the week of May 23-27, 1960. Source: Bureau of Retirement and Insurance, U.S. Civil Service Com- 


2? Only Federal civilian service unbroken by refund of contributions. 
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pay was less than $4,000 withdrew their contribu- 
tions, in contrast to less than half of those who 
had been paid $7,000 or more. 


Persons With Earlier Refunds 


A second group had a vested right to a benefit 
when they left Federal service around May 1960. 
This group consisted of persons who had with- 
drawn their contributions at the time of a pre- 
vious separation and subsequently re-entered Fed- 
eral service. To qualify for a vested benefit, an 
employee must have had a total of at least 5 
years of civilian service, including a minimum of 
1 year of civilian service within the 2-year period 
before separation. Table 2 shows the total number 
of persons with earlier refunds and the number 
who withdrew their contributions some time after 
the separation in 1960 but before November, by 
age distribution. 

Only 220 or 5 percent of the 4,206 persons in 
the study had a vested right based on earlier 
service for which contributions had been refunded 
and on current service terminated around May 
1960. As shown in table 2, the proportion of 
withdrawals was higher among these persons (89 
percent) than among the group whose service had 


been unbroken by refunds. No significant differ- 
ence appears in the proportion of withdrawals 
made by men and by women who had received 
earlier refunds, but age seems to affect the de- 
cision to withdraw contributions. Ninety-four 
percent of those under age 40 withdrew their 
contributions; the proportion dropped to 82 per- 
cent among those aged 40 or over. The propor- 
tion of withdrawals for each income group varied, 
but without any discernible pattern. 


All Persons With Vested Rights 


Adding the two groups with vested rights— 
those with service unbroken by a refund and those 
whose rights resulted from earlier service plus 
current service—gives a total of 1,402, or one- 
third of the 4,206 separating from Federal em- 
ployment around May 1960. More than three- 
fourths (1,075) chose to withdraw their contribu- 
tions and thereby forfeited their right to a retire- 
ment benefit. 

Almost four-fifths of the 790 men in this group 
and almost three-fifths of the 612 women with- 
drew their contributions. The proportion was 
higher for men than for women in each years- 
of-service interval. The difference was slight— 


TABLE 2.—Persons separated from a position covered by the Federal civil-service retirement system with a vested benefit based 
on current period of service and earlier service for which refund was claimed: Number and proportion withdrawing contributions, 


by age, sex, and length of service 








Total - — 


Attained age in 1960 








5-9 | 10-19 


Completed years of service ! 





20-29 
Num- With- Per- Num- With- Per- | Num- With- | Per- Num- With- Per- 
ber drawals cent ber drawals cent | ber | drawals cent ber drawals cent 
| | 
a } a | p i j " - 
Total. _- 220 195 89 162 146 90 | 57 49 | R6 1} 0 0 
20-20.... . 20 18 90 20 18 | 90 
30-39... 104 YS v4 75 49 92 29 29 100 
40-49 67 56 s4 47 43 | 91 20 13 65 
50-59____ 24 20 &3 16 14 RS 7 6 RF 1 0 0 
60-62_.. 5 3 60 4 2 50 1 100 
Male. 100 &Y &9 80 72 90 20 17 ~ 
20-29. .__ 10 10 100 1 10 100 -. 
30-39__- 35 33 4 28 26 | 93 | 7 7 | 100 
40-49__ 4 : 38 | 31 | R2 28 24 | 86 | 10 7 | 70 SE, FALSE NES fe 
50-59_- 13 12 | 92 11 10 | 91 | 2 | 2 A RS: ERE Rs ST 
60-62_- wel 4 | 3 75 ‘ 2 | 67 | 1] 1 100 
} aa Ee - - = — — 
Female 120 106 RS 82 74 | 90 37 | 32 86 1 0 0 
20-29... _ a ms 10 8 80 10 8 | Se ae ee wae CSS. 
30-39... in! 69 65 94 47 43 | 91 22 | 22 | 100 
40-49. : . : 29 25 | 86 19 19 | 100 | 10 | 6 |) ae 
50-59 ws . 11 8 73 5 4) 80 | 5 | 4 80 A 
60-62 ee 1 0 0 1 0 | “| Wee es Rr 
| 
1 Total Federal civilian service, including years for which refunds were Source: Bureau of Retirement and Insurance, U.S. Civil Service Com- 


paid. 
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TABLE 3.—Persons separated from a position covered by the Federal civil-service retirement system with a vested benefit: 


Number and proportion withdrawing contributions, by 
































Completed years of service ! 





annual rate of pay, sex, and length of service 








| Total | Ene Diamar $e ——— ——— — — 
ce 5-9 10-19 20-29 30 or more 
pay in 1960 |-— en RTT —_— — nates ai ie — 
Num- With- | Per- | Num- | With- Per- Num- | With- | Per- Num- With- | Per- Num- With Per- 
ber drawals | cent | ber drawals cent ber drawals| cent ber trawals cent ber irawals cent 
| 
} raan 7 ouch 
Total_.-| 1,402 1,075 77 1,016 | 822 81 361 | 244 68 y 8 35 2 l 50 
} | | 
Less than } | 
$3,000___.- 32 29 | 91 22 20 | 91 9 8 89 1 | 1 | 100 
3,000-3, 999 162 132 81 145 121 83 17 11 | SORES, OAR Gi: ARI SS IN ‘ 
4, 000-4, 999 785 625 80 583 480 | 82 197 143 | 73 | 5 | 2 40 
5,000-5,999..| 227 163 | 72 148 113 | 76 68 47 69 | 10 | 2 | 20 i i 100 
6, 000-6, 999__| 120 89 74 7 65 | MM 40 22 | 55 | 2 | 2 | 100 1 0 0 
7, 000-7, 999__| 31 17 55 17 10 | 59 2 7] 58 2 | 0 0 7 
8, 000-8, 999. _| 10 7 7 5 4 80 5 3 | 60 | |. ee Se 
9, 000-9, 999__| 9 4 44 4 2 | 50 3 1 |} 33 | 2 1 | 50 
10,000 and_ | | | 
over__.___-| 25 8 32 14 6 | 43 | 10 | 2 | 20 1 0 | 0 
Unknown 1 | | 100 1 | 1 100 os Ripe 
eee 790 623 79 565 | 463 82 207 151 73 lf 8 50 2 l 50 
Less than } | | 
$3, 000 19 18 95 12 11 | 92 | 6 | 6 | 100 1 1 | 100 
3, 000-3, 999__| 72 57 79 60 | 50 | 83 | 12 | 7 | en Ree | 
4, 000-4, 999 386 329 85 287 246 | 86 | 97 81 | 84 2 2 | 100 
5, 000-5, 999__ 160 116 7 106 | 80 75 | 47 33 | 70 6 | 2 | 33 1 1 100 
6, 000-6, 999. _ | 87 72 83 63 | 55 | 87 21 15 71 2 2 | 100 1 0 0 
7, 000-7, 999. - 25 13 52 13 | 8 62 | 10 | 5 | 50 2 0 0 
8, 000-8, 999__| 9 6 67 5 } 4 | 80 4] 2 50 A 
9,000-9, 999__| 8 3 38 4 | 2 50 | 2 | 0 | 0 2 i 0 
10,000 and | | | | | | 
oo 23 s 35 14 6 43 | 8 2 2. 1 0 0 
Unknown..- 1 1 100 1 1 | ee | , 
Female-___| 612 452 7 451 | 359 | 80 154 | 93 60 7 0 0 
—_ — | eee —— — - 
Less than | | 
$3,000. ____| 13 11 85 10 9 | 90 3 2 | 67 
3, 000-3, 999__| 90 75 83 85 71 | 84 5 | 4} 80 
4,000 4,990.-| 399 296 74 296 | 234 | 79 100 | 62 | 62 3 0 0 
5, 000-5, 999__ 67 47 70 42 33 | 79 21 | 14 67 4 0 0 
6,000-6,.999_- 33 17 52 14 10 | 71 19 | 7 | 37 
7,000-7,999_. 6 4 67 4| 2} 50 2 2 | 100 
8, 000-8, 999__ 1 1 100 aan 1 1 | 100 
9, 000-9, 999__ 1 1 100 |..----- | 1 1 100 eae 
10,000 and } | } | | | 
over....... 2 0 | ee | 2 0 eee Rae Eee CA eo. iene 
| | 
1 For 1,182 persons, Federal civilian service, unbroken by any refunds; Source: Bureau of Retirement and Insurance, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
for 220 persons, total 


Federal civilian service, including years for which 
refunds were paid. 


82 percent for men and 80 percent for women— 
among those with 5-9 years of service, but it 
was more substantial—73 percent for men and 60 
percent for women—among those who had 10-19 
years of service. 

The proportion withdrawing their contribu- 
tions declined with age. The highest percentage 
(88 percent) was among those aged 20-29. For 
those aged 30-39, it was 86 percent; aged 50-59, 


~ 


58 percent; and aged 60-62, 52 percent. The pat- 
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mission. 


tern was the same for both men and women, but 
in most age groups the proportion was smaller 
for women than for men. 

As indicated in table 3, the proportion making 
withdrawals was largest among those who had 
been earning lower salaries. Eighty-three percent 
of the employees who had annual rates of pay of 
less than $4,000 withdrew their contributions: 
only 48 percent of those who had earned $7,000 
or more made withdrawals. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND Survivors InsurRANcE. Report 
and Recommendations of the Medical Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Administration of the OASI Disability Pro- 
visions. Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., Nov. 1960. 
16 pp. 15 cents. 

The committee’s second report. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. TECHNICAL TRAINING 
Division. Wyoming: Training for County Directors. 
(Current Practices in Staff Training, Vol. 12). Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., Mar. 1961. 43 pp. 

Describes a method of long-range planning for staff 
development in public welfare agencies. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
1960 Survey of Salaries and Working Conditions of 
Social Welfare Manpower: Highlights and Preliminary 
Tables. Washington: The Bureaus, 1961. 30 pp. 

Covers all social welfare employees and caseworkers in 
State and local agencies administering public assistance 
and public child welfare programs. Limited free distri- 
bution; apply to the Bureau of Public Assistance or the 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


GENERAL 


BREDEMEIER, Harry C., and Tosy, Jackson. Social Prob- 
lems in America: Costs and Casualties in an Acquisitive 
Society. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960. 510 pp. 
$6.75. 

“Aspects of American social structure which are 
sources of behavior labeled ‘social problems.’ ” 


CARROLL, JOHN J. Alternative Methods of Financing 
Old-Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance. (Michigan 
Governmental Studies No. 38.) Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, Institute of Public Administration, 1960. 
187 pp. $3.50. 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Distressed Areas 
in a Growing Economy. New York: The Committee, 
1961. 74 pp. $1. 

A statement on national policy. 


Davis, JosePpH S. “Implications of Prospective United 
States Population Growth in the 1960's.” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 39, Apr. 1961, pp. 329- 
349. $2 a year. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CouNSELORS. Trends in Employee 
Benefits: An Analysis of Relevant Issues. New York: 
The Counselors, 1961. 29 pp. $1.50. 


Loucks, WILLIAM N. Comparative Economic Systems. 
6th ed. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1961. 801 pp. 


$8. 


* Prepared in the Library, Department of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare. Orders for items listed should be 
directed to publishers and booksellers; Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Economic development and problems in India, the 
U.S.S.R., Red China, and Great Britain. 


MERRIFIELD, CHARLES W., editor. Leadership in Volun- 
tary Enterprise. New York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 
1961. 232 pp. $3.95. 

Syllabus of readings developed from a project of the 
Council of National Organizations for Adult Education. 


OproRNE, GeorGeE §S., and Hann, ArtHurR S. Effective 
College Recruiting. Arn Arbor, Mich.: Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Michigan, 1961. (Bureau 
Report No. 13.) 288 pp. $5. 


PEPELASIS, ADAMANTIOS; MEANS, LEON; and ADELMAN, 
IrMA. Economic Development Analysis and Case Studies. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. 620 pp. $8.50. 

Part I considers “determinants of economic develop- 
ment,” and part II presents a series of case studies in 12 
countries. 


RAINWATER, LEE. And the Poor Get Children. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1960. 202 pp. $3.95. 

A survey of factors involved in family planning among 
workingclass men and women. 


Tims, MarGcarET. Jane Addams of Hull House, 1860-1935. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1961. 166 pp. $4.25. 
Study of Jane Addams’ life and work. 


Woyttnsky, Emma S. Bibliography of the Writings of 
W. S. Woytinsky. Washington: The author, 1961. 27 pp. 

Chronological enumeration of titles, arrangement by 
language of publication, and a subject index. 


RETIREMENT AND OLD-AGE 


CENTRAL TRADE UNION COUNCIL OF THE ROUMANIAN 
PropLe’s Repusiic. “New Pension Legislation in the 
Roumanian People’s Republic.” Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, Vol. 14, Mar. 1961, 
pp. 149-158. $6 a year. 


Kean, Rosert W. “Guidelines for Action, the White 
House Conference on Aging.” State Government, Vol. 34, 
Spring 1961, pp. 130-136. 


McCorp, Vera. “A Physical Restoration and Rehabilita- 
tion Program.” Nursing Home Administration, Vol. 15, 
May-June 1961, pp. 8-9 ff. $3 a year. 

Describes a teaching and training demonstration pro- 
gram for chronically ill and elderly patients in the State 
of Washington. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION. COMMITTEE 
ON PuBLIC EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT ADMINISTRATION. Pub- 
lic Employee Retirement Administration. Chicago: The 
Association, 1960. 48 pp. 

Includes “Federal Social Security,” by Martha L. 
Ware. 


Nrimkorr, M. F. “Changing Family Relationships of Older 
People in the United States During the Last Fifty Years.” 
The Gerontologist, Vol. 1, June 1961, pp. 92-97. $5 a year. 

Concludes that the loss of economic power and au- 
thority by the aged is offset by growing public benefits. 


U.S. Coneoress. SENATE. SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING. 
New Population Facts on Older Americans, 1960. (Com- 
mittee Print, 87th Cong. 1st sess.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1961. 63 pp. 20 cents. 
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TABLE 


Current Operating Statistics 


1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-61 


{In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 22, 1961] 





































































































| Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Tem- | Unemployment insurance 
Monthly retirement and porary 
| disability benefits ! | Survivor benefits afeabillty| | Rail- 
, | | 7 4 | road 
fein Total Monthly | Lump-sum ” — | Unem- 
month Rail- Civil Veter- . ploy- State Ploy- 
Social road Service | ans Ad- | Rail- Civil | Veter- laws | ment 
Security | Retire- Com- poy for al | Social road | Service | ans Ad-| Social | Fs | Insur- 
Act ment | mission?! tration? | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- | Secu- | Other®| “nsUur ance 
Act Act‘ ment mis- tra- rity Act per | Act® 
Act* | sion? | tion® | Act 
Number of beneficiaries 
] l l 
| 
1] 540.6} 363.7 8,000.2 | 3,443.7| 251.3| 149.5 | 1,262.0 70.5 16.3 22. 35.9 
Cc | 543.1 365.6 | 3,022.1 3, 467.0 251.8 |. | ne 63.5 | 13.4 21. 43.6 
2 546.4 367.0 | 3,037.0 3,489.1 253.1 ) » | ee 66.9 16.2 33. 68.4 
4) 550.2 371.0 3,050.3 3,501.3 253.8 152.3 | 1,280.0 63.3 14.4 34. 106.0 
-6 551.5 374.3 3,059.4 3,506.1 254.8 ot See 52.0 14.3 33. 86.6 
. 551.1 376.4 3,064.3 3,533.2 255.3 153.8 |-=->- sitesi 60.0 15.6 36. 90.5 
6.7 | 553.3 379.4 | 3,064.4 3,557.9 256.1 154.5 | 1,300.0 60.7 | 16.6 34.3 | 101.9 
| | 
3 | 555.3 381.7 3,064.8 3,572.5 | 256.1 60.0 | 16.9 | 37.5 | 120.2 
5| 857.3] 383.4 | 3,074.0| 3,509.3] 256.9 65.9} 17.3) 29.1 120.8 
87.1 | 560.0 386.5 | 3,078.7 | 3,616.0] 259.5 81.1} 21.5] 29.4 | 122.0 
.6| 560.6 389.3 | 3,087.0 | 3,640.5 | 260.4 69.4} 17.1] 23.8 | 94.8 
.8| 661.8 392.2 | 3,097.4 | 3,667.4 | 260.9 71.6} 17.9 | 24.2 | 114.4 
6.7 | 562.9 396.4 3,107.0 | 3,697.5 | 261.7 79.3 | 18.0 | 24.8 104.7 
Amount of benefits 
' | 
1940. _..]31, 183,462 $17,150 | $114,166 $62,019 | $317,851 oem) O40 1.......3 $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |.........- $15,961 
1941__..] 1,079,648 51,1 119,912 6, 320, 561 23,644 ph, ee 111,799 13,270  _ ae 14, 537 
1942._..] 1,124,351 76,147 122, 68,115 325, 265 39, 523 | ere 111,193 15,005 i 7) Ee 6, 268 
1943. 911,696 92,943 125,795 72,961 331,350 55,152 +g eH 116, 133 17,843 | 17,255 |....... 917 
1944. 1,104,638 113,487 129, 707 77,193 456, 279 73,451 i are 144, 302 23,006 | 10,2068 |.......... 582 
1945. 2,047,025 148,107 137,140 83,874 697 , 830 99,651 i | aoe 254, 238 26,127 23,431 2,359 
1946... 5,135,413 222,320 149, 188 94,585 (1,268,984 127,933 i {Saas 33, 27,851 30,610 39,917 
1947....) 4,658,540 7, 554 177,053 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 BO Be ctonors 382,515 9,460 | 33,115 39,401 
1948... 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 {1,711,182 | 171,837 | 36,011 $918 | 413,912 .315 | 32,140 28, 599 
1949... 5,613, 168 437,420 240, 893 158,973 |1,692,215 196, 586 39, 257 4,317 | 477,406 158 31,771 103 , 596 
1950....] 5,196,761 651, 409 254, 240 175,787 |1,732, 208 276,945 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 740 33,578 59,804 
1951... 5,503,855 {1,321,061 268, 7: 196, 529 |1,647,938 506, 803 49, 527 14,014 | 519,398 337 33, 356 20,217 
1952....| 6,285,237 |1, 539,327 361, 200 225,120 |1,722, 225 591, 504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 3, 298 37, 251 41,793 
1953... 7,353,396 |2,175,311 374,112 269,300 |1,840,437 743, 536 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 87, 451 43,377 46, 684 
1954... 9,455,374 |2,697,982 428,900 298,126 |1,921,380 879,952 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 2, 229 41,480 157,088 
1955....|10,275,552 |3,747,742 438,970 335,876 |2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 2,871 42,233 93, 284 
1956... .|11, 193,067 |4,361,231 490, 445 400,647 }2,101,7 1,244,073 | 133,17 49,675 | 699,204 , 304 41,895 70,443 
1957....|13, 560,263 {5,744,490 538, 501 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660 , 785 47,278 93, 535 
1958... {17,431,312 |6, 722,871 570,741 561,988 |2,382,215 [1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 , 908 56,043 | 228,824 
1959... .|18, 103,152 |8,063, 765 657, 209 641,914 |2,474,428 |2,063,303 | 180,883 93,713 | 818,984 » 295 66, 487 224, 536 
1960... .|19, 587,802 |8, 764, 298 741,194 705,197 |2,572,328 |2,316,211 | 201,251 | 105,660 | 864,429 34, 286 71,069 157 ,690 
1960 
June...| 1,556,681 706, 357 59, 450 58,202 | 213,280 183,506 | 16,288 8,786 | 69,238 14,876 6,415 3,503 7,502 
July....| 1,553,941 713, 900 59,851 58,110 | 216,059 185, 223 16,350 8,7 73,451 13,375 4,829 3,908 7,311 
Aug....| 1,600,443 719,391 60,275 , 219,343 186, 804 16, 457 8,925 74,043 14,115 6,311 6,746 11,931 
Sept...) 1,606,859 723, 216 60,722 60, 103 218,622 187,747 16,531 8,989 74, 560 13,407 5,396 6,887 18,371 
Oct....| 1,596,452 726,831 60, 898 61,059 219, 562 188, 258 16,619 9,134 75,826 10,995 5,670 7,040 | 14,864 
Nov....| 1,653, 804 734,7 60,918 60,911 221,090 190, 157 16,673 9,155 75,994 12,719 5,645 7,421 15,809 
Dec....| 1,742,990 | 740,324 61,153 61,978 | 222,126} 195,997 16,898 9,282 | 77,085 12,849 5,966 7,125 | 313,603 | 18, 604 
1961 | 
Jan....| 1,857,803 | 746,357} 61,400} 62,191 | 223,165 | 196,897 | 16,828 | 9,453 | 78,737 | 12,474| 6,700 7,360 | 414,230 |.........- 22,010 
Feb...) 1,859,489 754,870 61,685 62,795 217,120 198,622 | 16,829 9, 530 77,078 13,893 | 6,490 | 5,203 415,800 |_. 19,574 
Mar....| 1,952,190 762,954 62,045 63,837 | 224,560 | 199,854 | 17,109 9,637 80,745 | 16,939 7,858 5,942 478, 668 | 22,041 
Apr....| 1,868,496 | 771,790 62,144 64,057 | 218,981 201, 562 17,115 | 9,661 78, 262 14, 586 6,305 | 4,704 403,167 |_- eons) Seen 
May.../ 1, 461 778,957 | 62,305 64,463 | 224,022 203 , 332 17,072 9,736 | 80.136 | 14,968 6,610 4,908 436, 688 --| 20,264 
June...' 1,886,647 | 786,623 | 62,437 67,155 | 225,201 205, 408 17,027 10, 264 80,347 16, 667 6,707 4,854 386, 354 17,602 





1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 
beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 
1957) and (2) disability benefits—beginning July 1957 to disabled workers 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependents. Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled vet- 
erans undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to adult disabled children. 

‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of 
quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

§ Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration 
period; temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Beginning 
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July 1960, monthly data not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries. 

1 Average weekly number of beneficiaries. Includes payments to unem- 
ployed Federa! workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen from 
Nov. 1958, made by States as agents of Federal Government. Includes tem- 
porary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959, and tem- 
porary extended unemployment compensation program beginning Apr. 1961. 

1! From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of 
World WarII. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some 
payments made after expiration dates. 

1 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current- 
psyment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 
1949 and authorizations from July 1949. Cuivil-service and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance data adjusted monthly, other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 





TABLE 2.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-61 


{In thousands] 


Receipts 








| " : 
| | Dxp res 
Transfers | Expenditure 
| 


Assets 


under a 
financial 








at end of period 


Period Net con- interchange) } Invested 
tribution Net with Benefit | Adminis- in U.S Gah | Tew 
ncome interest railroad ayments trative Govern- bal ~— 2 assets 
and received ? | retirement | P?Y™€P"S | expenses 4 ment — Bie th 
sfers account 3 securities § 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust iund 
Cumulative, January 1937-June 1961 ¢7 $84,585,249, $6,597, 272/—$1,026,600) $67,345,710) $1,909,864) $19,523,517) $1,376,829) $20,900,346 


Fiscal year: * 












































































LR etopes ipaienmien sia Saale Laat, tate ae 500, 000 rt ae 662, 300] 114, 943! 777,243 
1938-39_.......-. . iio mn 390 , GOK want , Rueeanee 3,102; 1,180,302 
RE BERS Src Sctbtncing canbe tas inbinintn 50, 000 | 12,288] 1,738, 100} 6,598 1,744,698 
1940-41_........ Se AEE DOS 688, 141 26,840} 2,380,600) 17,015, 2,397,615 
 . IS ae ee 895, 619 26,766) 3,201,634) 25,560| 3,227,194 
1942-43 - . a 1,130, 49 27 , 492) 4, 236, 834| 31,462 4, 268, 296 
on a, - 1,292,122 $2, 607 5, 408, 870) 37,521 5, 446, 391 
ng ae 1,309,919 95 6, 546, 281) 67,100 6,613,381 
1945-46........ 1, 238,218 7,43 7,548, 734 92, 693} 7,641,428 
1946-47_...._. 1,459, 867 2| :0, 75 8, 742,334 56,056) 8,798,390 
| See 1,616, 862 6 5 47,457 9,936,779 109,902} 10,046, 681 
oy Sea 1,693, 575 607 , 036) §3, 465 79, 279) 

Sg aera 2 eee 7: | £6,841 3 247, 789) 

__, =a 3 OOS 1, 498 70, 447 22, 799 412, 768) : 7 
1951-52_.._. YS2 1,982 84,649 ,051 326,985) 16,600,036 
eee 4,006,602)  § 386,640)..........-. 2 89, 429 , 593 548,763) 18,366,356 
1953-54... ..- 4,580,182) 450,504)...........- 3, 88, 636 39, 864 702,752} 20,042,615 
1954-55__.. 087,154)  447,580)............ 4,3: 103, 202 ,491 560,511} 21,141,001 
1955--56_... 6,442,370}  404,889)........._.. | 65,4 124,339 3,031 550,078} 22,593,109 
1956-57 6,539,849 6, 150,057 53, 318 765,560) 23,028,878 
1957-58... 7, 266, 985 fe 165, 604 764,189) 1,048,411} 22,812,600 
1958-59... . 165, ORB 9, 206 , 094) , 430 1,066,994) 21,541,424 
1959-60__...- 9,842, O85 —583,100} 10,269,709) 202,369) 19,748,848) 1,079.877| 20,828,725 
1960-61 7__- < 11, 292, 678 —322, 200) 11, 184, 531) 235,895) 19,523,517; 1,376,829) 20,900,346 

1960 | 
| | | 

en 1,015, 538 194, 496 — 308, 500 899, 624| 19,148} 19,748,848 1,079,877] 20,828,725 

=e ee es 345,944 Tee 894, 428) 15,980} 19,246,007) 1,020,328) 20,266,335 

August... " 1, 596, 61 14, 268 ae 901, 295 22,422; 19,748,038 1,205,463) 20,953,501 

September ieee tesa: as hk aiatinwko’s soca 678, 887 it | et 904, 202 22,509} 19,631,126, 1,088,912) 20,720,0¢ 

October.......... . 348, O88 CF) eee 899, 689) 20,210) 19,161,475 1,006,251) 20, 

November-....- 1,270,214 5,497 911,028) 19,502} 19,218,415 1,294,493) 20, 

| ee 510, 927 206, 193)_....- o 915, 962) —10, 433) 19, 128, 245 1,196,255) 20,324,499 

1961 | 

ae : : 287 , 32¢ 920, 696} 26,507] 18, 688, 575) 978,442) 19,667,017 

.. 1,385, 958 940, 878) 22,254) 18,584,964 1,521,232; 20,106,195 

ee 1,175, 534 961, 402) 25,546; 19,242,881) 1,066,141} 20,309,021 

PE eicniheRancawinnmebed 664,441 977,399) 22,923} 18,919,797 1,073,330) 19,993,127 

) ae 1,961,004 971,725) 5é 1,212,995) 20,970,392 

ae . 1,067,739 985,829 1,376,829) 20,900,346 

Disability insurance trust fund 
| | 

Cumulative, January 1957-June 1961 7 $4, 167, 671 $158, 603 $21,100) $1,739,949! $103,048) $2,385,575 $118,801| $2,504,376 

Fiscal year: | | | | 
AA eee 337,199 ES ee, © een ee 1,305 13 11,895 337, 258 
1957-58 _ 926, 403 ty es 168,420 12,112 44,515 1,098, 973 
1958-59___._- . 894, 99: 2 _ Sree 339, 231} 21,410 59,747} 1,666,621 
1959-60__.._- 987, 079 47,641 26, 100 528,304 31,922 66,352 2,176,214 
1960-61 7___. = 1,021,993 60,462 —5,000 703, 995) 36, 299 118,801; 2,504,376 

| | | 
1960 | | 
| 
} | 

| 89, 683 22, 457 4,700 45, 571| 248} 2,100,862 66,352) 2,167,214 

EER ‘ 29,952 See | 46,772 2,090, 461) 59,772 2,150, 234 

August __ os 146, 950 a, ee | 47,868 2,169,103 80,895 2,249, 999 

Septem ber._ _ 61,473 352 cae 49, 390 2,194,914 67 54 | 2, 262, 168 

October. 31, 165 617 i. 50,310} 2,179, 583 63,804; 2,243,387 

November... 4 1l¢ 1,112 48,415) 2, 200, 435 111,661) 2,312,095 

December-.-. . 36 ee: 51,814 2,179,930 108,908; 2,288,839 

| | 
1961 | | | 
| 
a ae. AOE A a 61,367| 251] 2,164,131] 84,960} 2,249,001 
February -._..- ; 1,185 62, 605} 251 2,178, 678) 132,673} 2,311 ,351 
P| ee nee 68, 154) 251 2, 269, 929) 85,813 2,355, 743 
481 Se 70,610) 271 2, 264, 606 83, 200 2,347,807 
s 820)... 73,011) 271) 2,337,419 110,360 2,447,780 
oe 29,193 — 5,000 73,680) on 2,385, 575) 118,801 2,504,376 
{ { | 
! January 1937-June 1940, equals appropriations transferred (estimated under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts 


net proceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated administrative expenses); 
July 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable sub- 


appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. 
Beginning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and Jan- 
uary 1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for 


sequent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States ( Footnotes continued on facing page) 
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TABLE 3.—Status 









































Assets at end of period 2 


of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 


{In thousanc 


is} 


State accounts 


1936-61 } 


Railroad unemployment insuran 





account 7 





























| ! ] 
ari | Invested ne | | | 
Period adieia . . = 
} assets | “ment | Dalamces| transfers ¢ earned | drawals 5 ¢ 1 art transfers | carned drawals period 2 
| ct 
Cumulative, January | | } 
_1936- June 1961... $5,739,054 | $5,716, 523 $31, 229,964 | $3,264,717 |$28,765,722 | $5,728,958 | $2,132,495 | $221,331 | $2,346, 237 $7, 588 
— 312,389 312, 295 291,703 | 2, 737 000 
a 884, 247 872,000 747,660 | 15, 172 975 
1,280,539 | 1,267,000 | = 811, 251 | 37 | 795 
; 1,724,862 | 1,710,000 | 859,964 | | 764 44,249 | 201 14, 552 31, 698 
sbstit 2,283,658 | 2,273,000 | 892, 02% } 34: 61,347 | 3,058 17, 784 189, 920 
3,150,103 | 3,139,000 | 1,095,991 7 | 070 76, 266 | 9,072 266, 447 
a 4,372,460 4,367,000 | 1,217,686 2 | 334 2 92,441 | 369, 891 
5,878,778 5,870,000 | 1,349,307 | 000 | 5,380,403 109,375 | 498 , 375 
7,315, 258 7,307,173 | 1,256,003 113,139 492 6, 679,054 118,794 636, 204 
. 7,449,089 7,409,000 1,009, 909 130,374 , 735 6,690, 601 116,214 758 504 
7,869,044 | 7,852,000 1,005,273 131,418 ,802 | 7,009,491 27,576 | 
8,323,029 | 8,298,399 | 7 147,076 | 132 7,365,781 130, 634 
8,160,141 | 8,138,332 | 160,033 | 115 | 7,262,844 77 
7,428,181 | P 149,192 | 620 6,643, 21 15, 166 
8,073,548 | 8, i149, 469 | 7,308,211 14,891 
‘ i 8, 9 | 8,6 166,614 7,907, 968 19,806 
9,2 250, 069 | 9,237 188,587 | 8, 559, 207 19, 907 
8,995,709 8, 988, 968 208 , 841 8, 409, 280 22, 079 586, 429 
“ 8, 458, 800 8,443, 806 186,874 | 7,982, 797 15,881 | 410,939 
| 8,7 |} 8,701,480 | 186,907 | 8, 215, 887 31, 233 345, 153 
= 9, | 8,975,667 | 211,997 | 8, 491, 807 74,347 204,155 
7, 7,720, 6C2 | 219,651 | 7,359, 603 90,442 | 168, 396 
59. 6,709, 422 179,133 | 6, 688, 285 114,832 | , 334 
1959-60. | 6,688,514 | 182,213 | 6,673,172 642 | 7,044 
1960-61 | 5,716, 522 196,399 | 3 508 G74 5, 728, 958 293,653 | 7,588 
| | 
1960 | | | 
January-March 6,455,224 | 6,401,498 45, 068 771,097 | 6,444,510 79, 908 55 79, 93¢ 
April-June _..---| 6,688,138 | 6,668,514 | 44, 699 653,063 | 6,673,172 62,814 56 61,183 
July-Septembe --| 6,863,047 | 6,801,553 52,438 593,804 | 6,850,069 72,261 75 73,809 
October-December -| 6,652,737 | 6,638,357 52,305 730,278 6,625,843 79,135 | 96 | 69,522 
1961 | | } 
January-March i 063, 768 | 5,989,350 | 21,449 330,714 47,359 1, 292, 439 5,711,477 81,228 | 109 79,855 16,761 
April-June ni 5,739,054 | 5,716,523 33,778 914, 737 44,296 941,552 5,728,958 61,030 | 83 70, 286 7, 588 
ig 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years be- 1947 totaling $107 million 
cause of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 6 Includes withdrawals totaling $79 million for temporary disability in 
? Beginning 1949, total investments plus cash balances differ from tot il surance benefits from Oct. 1946 to Aug. 1948. 
issets on a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end 7 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability gral Be 
of period. Beginning December 1954, includes transactions and assets ginning September 1958, in tu jes transactions and assets the railroad 


of the Federal unemployment acco 








int, 


under the Employment 





Security unemployment insurance ministration fund. Beginning September 


















Administrative Financing Act of 1954; beginning September 1956, includes 1959, includes transfers (advances) from and repayments to railroad retire 
undistributed appropriations. Beginning September 1960, inc es trans- ment account. 
actions and assets of the employment security administration account under 8 From 1941-57 includes transfers totaling $106 n tot count 
the Employment Security Act of 1960. from railroad unemployment insurance administr n fund and, from 
3 Includes accrued interest purchased, and repayments on account of Nov. 1948 to Jan. 1950, transfers of $12 million out of the account to adjus st 
accrued interest on bonds at time of purchase. funds available for administrative expenses because of retroactive credits 
‘Includes, when applicable, loans and transfers from the Federal un- taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
employment account and/or transfers from undistributed appropriations. Amendments of 1948 
5 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment in- Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
surance account from July 1939 to May 1941 and from July 1944 to May 
Footnotes to table 2—Continued 
refund of estimated amount of employee tax overpayment. 1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales 
2 In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual inter- of services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office 


























fund transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to building construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the 

the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement insurance trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initi 

account, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and old-age and survive surance trust fund with subsequent reim! 

survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; to the disability insurance (plus interest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust 

trust fund from the railroad retirement account, July 1959 and June 1960 the allocated cost of disability irance operations. The Treasur 

aud to the railroad retirement account from the disability insurance trust ment, however, is regularly re ursed from the appropriate trust fund for 

fund, June 1961. (2) On reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old- its expenses as incurred 

ige and survivors insurance trust fund from the disability insurance trust 5 Book value: Includes net unam i premiur j I rued 

fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 4) interest purchased, and repayments on ac count ¢ fa accru¢ a inte rest on bonds 
‘The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Re- at the time of purchase. 

tirement Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position 6 Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account 

in which they would have been had railroad employment always been January 1937-December 1939 

covered under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance systems. 7 Preliminary 

Payments from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account—be- 8 Beginning 1954, revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts 

ginning July 1958—are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government, unless otherwise stated 

fund(s) from the account—beginning June 1959—by positive figures. Foot- Source: Monthly and Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the 


note 2 indicates the treatment of inte 


BULLETIN, OCTOBER 1961 


rest tr: 
‘ Represents net expenditures for administration. 





isfers. 


Beginning 





U.S. Government and unpublished 


Treasury reports 
November ° I 
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TasLe 4.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected 
social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1937-61 


{In thousands] 


TaBLE 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1940-60 ! 


[Amounts in millions; corrected to Sept. 13, 1961] 





| Retirement, disability, and survivor 


Unemployment 




















| j P 
| | | Fed- | Rail- 
Old-age | } State eral | Toad 
Period | ae Dis- | redera]| Pail- | unem- | m- un- 
survivors! — | civil | = | a | em- i 
yeas | insur- | 4 s| retire- | men - | ploy 
| ‘nsur” | ance? | Service®) nent | insur- ploy. ment 
— | ance ¢ oe ag | insur- 
| sxes""| ance § 
LN Ene Oe ae SST t a eT 
Fiscal year: | | | | 
1937-38...) $514, 406)........- | $110, 557/$150, 132] $419, 400/$90,104)______- 
1938-39...)  530,358].........} 115,551] 109,257] 803,008/100, 869). __..._ 
1939-40___| 6 120,967} 853,955|107, 523|$49, 167 
1940-41 __ | 136,942| 888,450] 97,677| 68,162 
1941-42... ,498) 170,012)1,093,900/119,944) 84,738 
1942-43___| 1,130,495 334,278] 208, 795/1,217,737|158,361| 102, 710 






1943-44__.| 1,292,122 
1944-45_..] 1,309,919 





445,951| 267,065/1,353, 272/179, 909|121, 518 
486,719) 285,038|1, 251, 958}184, 544)131, 993 




























1945-46. _| 1,238,218)........- 528,049] 282, 610/1,009, 091/179, 930]129, 126 
1946-47___| 1,459,492|.........| 481,448) 380,057/1,001, 504/184, 823/141, 750 
1947-48. ..| 1,616, 162|........- 482,585) 557,061)1, 007,087) 207, 919)145, 148 
1948-49___| 1,690, 296).........| 553,461) 563,833) 988, 96: ,850) 9,816 
1949-50___] 2,106,388) ____. 662,262) 550, 172)|1,094, , 306] 18,855 
1950-51. ..| 3,120, 404)._....... 684,343] 577, 509/1, 364, 59 ,537| 24,681 
1951-52...) 3,504, 248).......... 722,850) 734, 990) 1,431, 997/258, 045) 25,734 
1952-53_..| 4,096,602).........] 744,646] 619,959/1,36 276, 557| 25,066 
1953-54__.| 4,589, 182)__...___. 464,363} 603,042|1, 246, 230/285, 135] 27,656 
1954-55 7__| 5,087,154|__..._.. 469,856) 600, 106)1,142,009/279, 986) 23,720 
1955-56 7__| 6,442,370).........] 808,207) 634,323|1,328, 722/324, 656) 34,043 
1956-57 7__| 6,539,849] $337, 199/1,171,155| 616,020|1, 537, 127|330,034| 77,858 
1957-58 7__| 7,266,985] 926, 403]1,259,041| 575, 282)1, 500,397|335,880| 99,891 
1958-59 7__) 7,565,086) 894,995/1,515,852) 525,369)1,675, 286/324, 020)102,014 
1959-60 9,842,685] 987,078/1, 509, 289/ 608, 927/2, 164, 757/341, 108] 152, 998 
1960-61 - - -/11, 292, 678/1,021, 993) 1,745,833) 570, 730|2, 361, 279)345, 306/152, 704 

} | } | 

1960 | | 

| | | 
June a 1,015, 538 89,683) 129,233) 50,436) 28,064) 1,120) 31,107 
| Ee 345,044 29,952) 162,091) 17,121) 221,125 674) 711 
August____- | 1,596,615] 146,950] 139,442} 83,320} 481,092 807! 10,501 
September_| 678,887 61,473) 156,682) 52,464) 11,488) 607| 28,223 
October....| 348,088} 31,165} 144,032} 15,C37| 144,580} 541/890 
November-_| 1,270,214) 116,266) 139,565) 90,571) 293,950) 692} 9,785 
December_.| 510,927| 36,747; 114,062) 48,288) 14,633) = 847| 28,655 

| 
1961 | 
| | 

euery._.| 287,326] 21,670] 159,785) 12,842} 83,875] 32,045| 748 


February...) 1,385,958} 123,931] 120,024) 77,142) 196,811/289,106| 5,422 
| 











March...... } 1,175, 534) 112,588} 169,832) 47,953) 17,059) 14,702) 31,663 
Sian 441 62,464| 121,205) 14,285) 246,944) 1,943) 1,328 
SE. danced 1,961,004) 172,435) 145,341) 77,262) 613,259) 2,293) 4,173 


| SSS 1,067,739 106; 354| 178,773) 44,445) 36,463) 1,099) 30,605 
| | ! { i ' 








' Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance; beginning 
January 1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; 
beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage 
agreements; beginning December 1952, adjusted for employee tax refunds. 

2 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by disability insurance, on an estimated basis with 
suitable subsequent adjustments; includes deposits by States under volun- 
tary coverage agreements; adjusted for employee tax refunds; excludes 
transfers from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance 
trust fund under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 

3 Represents employee and employingagency (Government) contributions. 

‘ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contribu- 
tions from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State 
temporary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

. * Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
ax Act. 

* Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Gorern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Wage and 
a. Payrolls in employment * covered by— 
ments ? 
| Old-age, | Railroad re- 
survivors, State unem- | tirement and 
| and dis- | ployment unem ploy- 
| ability | insurance ment 
Period insurance é insurance ? 
| z 
| Total on | Per- Per- Per- 
vee cent cent cent 
S Eo oe a 
| vilian| ,|Vilian vilian 
Amount wages Amount wages Amount wages 
and and and 
| sal- sal- sal- 
aries §) aries aries 
Calendar | 
| } 
1$49,818/$49, 225) $35,668] 72.2) $32,352) 65.7] $2,280) 4.6 
| 62,086] 60,220) 45,286) 75 2} 41,985) 69.7) 2,697) 4.5 
----| 82,109) 74,941) 57,950) 76 3\ 54,548) 71.8) 3,394) 4.5 
.--|105,619) 91,486) 69,379) 75.8 65,871} 72.0 4,100) 4.5 
117,016] 96,983} 73,060] 75.3 ,886) 71.0} 4,523) 4.7 
117,563) 95,744) 71,317) 74.5| 66,411) 69.4 4,530 4.7 
|111,866]104,048) 79,003) 75.9) 73,145) 70.3) 4,883) 4.7 
.-.-----|122,843/118,776] 92,088} 77.5) 86,234) 72.6) 5,113} 4.3 
|135, 179)131, 209 101,892) 77.7| 95,731) 73.0) 5,539) 4.2 
iwidedas 134,356|130,108| 99,645) 76.6) 93,520) 71.9 5,133) 3.9 
J ae |146, 367}141, 368] 109,439] 77.4] 102,765) 72.7) 5,327] 3.8 
._, es 170, 714/162, 030) 131,000} 80.8) 118,243] 73.0} 6,101) 3.8 
1952... ..|184,857|174, 385 143,000) 82.0) 127,320) 73.0) 6,185) 3.5 
ee |198, 106)187,769] 155,000} 82.5) 138,657) 73.8} 6,147) 3.3 
ae 196, 259/186, 308] 154,000} 82.7) 136,594) 73.3} 5,630| 3.0 
1955....-...|210,902)201, 124 169,000) 84.0) 158,439) 78.8) 5,801) 2.9 
1956......-- |227,634|217,971| 185,000} 84.9] 175,342) 80.4] 6,203) 2.8 
/238, 548/228, 904) 201,000} 84.3) 184,837) 80.7) 6,177; 2.7 
RES |239, 803/230, 036 202,000} 84.2} 183,936) 80.0) 5,722) 2.5 
ae 258, 474|248, 601) 223,000) 86.3) 199,912} 80.4 5,750} 2.3 
i eee |271, 319) 261,425) 236,000} 87.0) 209,707) 80.2) 5,690) 2.2 
| 
1959 | 
Jan.-Mar-___-| 62,853} 60,380} 51,000} 81.1) 46,420) 76.9} 1,422) 2.4 
Apr.-June_._| 65,021} 62,547] 55,000) 84.6) 49,566) 79.2) 1,473) 2.4 
July-Sept....| 64,922) 62,457) 56,000) 86.3 50,405; 80.7 1,441 2.3 
Oct.-Dec_-.-..| 65,374] 62,913} 59,000) 90.2 53,521) 85.1 1,414 2.2 
1960 
Jan.-Mar__..| 67,174} 64,695 55,000} 81.9) 49,936) 77.2) 1,415} 2.2 
Apr.-June_..| 68,269} 65,779} 59,000| 86.4; 51,966] 79.0) 1,425) 2.2 
July-Sept....| 68,735) 66,209) 60,000) 87.3) 49,904) 75.5) 1,440) 2.2 
Oct.-Dec.....| 67,835) 65,330} 61,000} 89.9) 54,349} 83.2) 1,410) 2.2 





1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and 
payroll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data 
for 1958-60 preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind, Beginning 1960, includes 
Alaska and Hawaii; for all periods, includes pay of Federal personnel in all 
areas. Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 

3 Taxable plus nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

‘Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered 
since Jan. 1,1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries 
of agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, 
includes the Armed Forces; see footnote 5. 

5 Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries (Armed 
Forces, including those overseas, covered under 1956 legislation). 

* Beginning 1955, includes salaries of Federal, State, and local government 
employees. 

7 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Be- 
ginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 


Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected 
programs from reports of administrative agencies. 
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TABLE 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of e 


covered employment during specified period, 1940-60 


[Data through 1950 relate to wage and salary employment; beginnin 
beginning 1955, agricultural labor. 


g 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-em 
Data corrected to July 1961; preliminary beginning 1957} 


mployers and workers and amount of earnings in 


ployment and, 





















































| 
Employers | - bate ye | Taxable earnings * Workers | Total earnings § 
Year and quarter > een ag toe —_—_——— employed ~ ; 
Gin thouneanse _ earnings ? _ Amount Average | ‘ in thousands) Amount Average 
(in thousands (in millions) per worker \ | (in millions) | per worker 
2,500 | 35,393 $32,974 $932 35,393 | $35, 668 | $1,008 
2, 646 | 40,976 41,848 1,021 40,976 | 45,463 | 1,110 
2,655 46,363 52,939 46, 363 58, 219 1,256 
2,394 | 556 | 62,423 47,656 69,653 1,462 
2,469 | 64,426 | 46,296 | 7 1,584 
2,614 | 62,945 | 46,392 | 1,543 
3,017 | 69, 088 48,845 | 1,623 
3,246 78,372 48,908 | 1,890 
3, 298 | 84,122 49,018 | 2,086 
3,316 | } 81,808 46,796 | 2,137 
3,345 | 87,498 48, 283 2,274 
4,440 | 120, 968 58,120 | 2,550 
4,450 128, 72! 59,576 | 2,700 
4,350 } 136,003 60,839 | 2,840 
4,350 | 133, 588 59,610 | 2,890 
5,050 | 157,772 65, 203 | 2,990 
5,100 170, 689 | 67,612 | 3,170 
5, 100 | | 181,421 | 70,500 | 3, 280 
5,100 | 181,000 , 5S 70,000 3, 330 
5, 200 | 203, 000 840 71,500 | 3,550 
5, 200 | 209, 000 860 73,000 | 3, 640 
TRIES NAIR. as cane cadiviactidancs 3,595 | 45,145 | 33,159 734 45,145 34,000 750 
April-June__..____- 3,69 46, 659 32,627 699 46,903 35, 006 750 
July-September______ | 3,663 | 46,772 29, 166 624 48,082 36, 000 750 
October-December 3,640 | 42, 24, 067 565 47,697 39, 000 820 
195 
January-March. -__- aes Pat 3,590 36, 382 775 46,951 | 37,000 790 
Pn, a as 3,662 35,963 746 48, 497 39,000 800 
July-September... Rwdioke 3,654 30, 864 648 49, 187 39, 000 790 
October-December _.__- | 3,652 22,824 552 48,046 41,000 850 
1954 | 
January-March... _____- 3,620 45,984 35,813 779 45,984 37,000 800 
A prit-Jume.................... 3,726 4, 78 35,084 750 47,115 38, 000 810 
July-September... 3,815 5 30, 058 654 47,972 38,000 790 
October-December. 3,768 40, 292 22, 598 561 46, 984 41,000 870 
5 } 
January-March_._....______. —_ 3,830 46,699 | 38,053 815 46, 699 39, 000 840 
April-June__.....__.- 3,951 48,660 | 38,776 797 48, 888 41.000 840 
July-September......____ . 3,948 49, 259 35, 621 723 50, 509 43,000 850 
October-December...................__. 3,985 44,847 28, 054 626 50, 120 46, 0 920 
1956 } 
January-March.._._._- 3,976 49, 333 43,031 872 9, 33: 44,000 890 
i See: 4,055 | 50,940 | 42,547 835 51,23 45,000 880 
July-September. ________- Sahisinlin deinen 4,052 | 50,735 36,811 726 52,373 | 46,000 880 
October-December ______- BE ap aS i 4,063 45, 182 | 28, 958 641 51,533 49, 000 950 
1957 
January-March. -_____. i incite le ded 4,010 | 53,044 47, 662 899 53,044 49, 000 920 
is | re 4,153 54,544 | 46, 364 850 54,858 50, 000 910 
July-September_________ PAPER aes 4,060 53,846 | 39,462 733 55.786 51.000 910 
October-December. -___- 4,065 46, 561 28, 884 620 54, 27 52,000 960 
1958 | 
January-March. ....................... 3,997 47, 283 906 49,000 940 
Yn, oe ea girteaie st 4,110 45,690 R57 53.6 50, OOK 130 
i Peay aS 4,090 39,320 734 55, 800 51,000 910 
October-December_______ ie asiiiaaall 4,100 29, 279 628 55, 100 53,000 960 
1959 
January-March..______ ae aes 4,070 50, 500 949 53, 200 1, 00 960 
' oo. _ rata 4,160 51,600 933 55, 600 55,000 990 
July-September. ___._____ 4,140 | 44,700 803 57,: 56, 000 980 
October-December________ } 4,100 | 35, 400 700 57, 500 60, 000 1,040 
1960 | 
January-March... __. ey 4,070 | 55,000 | 54, 500 990 55,000 | 55,000 1,000 
Po ae 4,190 | 56, 500 | 54,000 960 57,000 | 59,000 1,040 
EES IRE RIE 4,170 | 56, 500 | 47, C00 830 59,000 | 60, 000 1,020 
| | 








' Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for 
vear; quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. A return may relate 
to more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

? Number reported for specified period. A wage-and-salary worker is 
not reported in calendar quarters following the quarter in which annual 
wages from a given employer reached the taxable limit. 

3 Annual taxable limit on wages from a given employer, or on earnings 
from self-employment, was $3,000 through 1950, $3,600 for 1951 54, $4,200 for 
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1955-58, and $4,800 beginning 1959. 

‘ Annual number represent workers reported for the specified year. Quar- 
terly estimates represent number of wage-and-salary workers employed 
during the period, including those not reported because the ar 
limit of wages from a given employer was reached in an e 
quarter. 

* Annual estimates represent total wages and self-employment net earn 
ings earned in covered emp! nent Beginning 1951, estimates are rounded 


to nearest billion; corresponding averages are rounded to nearest 


taxable 
slendar 


nal 
ual 


ar 
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TABLE 7 


December 1948-June 1961, by type of benefit, 


Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 
and monthly benefits awarded, June 


1961 ! 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 24, 1961] 





Tot 



























































































ife’ and’ } g4 = . | 
pram) ss 8 Soa Dis- Wife's or husband's | Chil “ii om ia Ww a S| Moth- Par 
vem 1G-B8E | ability 2 l pong er’s ent’s 
Total OASI? DI? Total | OASI?3 DI? | Total OASI? DI? | 
Number 
In current-payment | | | 
status at end | | | | | } 
of— | | } | | | | | | 
December: | | | | 
| 2,314,557) 2,314, 557|__. 985 320,928} 320,928)......... | 581,265) 581,265)......- 210,253) 142,223 11,903 
| 3,477,243) 3,477,243 , 984 ...-| 508,350 rn ges 703) 699, 703} - 314,189) 169,438) 14,579 
| 5,025,549 5,025, 549 932 -| 737,859) 737, 751) 938, 454,563) 228,984) 21,460 
..| 6,886,480) 6,886, 480 5,134 _11,015,892/1,015, sal 50, 770/1, 160, 77 638,091| 271,536) 25.057 
} 9,128,121) 9,128,121)....____ , 112,430 .|1, 433, 507/1,433, 507 ,995'1,340, 995)... ...-| 913,069) 301,240 26,880 
ae |12,430,234)12,162,177| 268,057\6,920,677| 237,719)2,031,001 2,018, 860) 12,231) 1,624, 135)1, 606,028 18, 107)1,232,583) 353,964 30,065 
| | | | | | | | 
1960 | } | | | | | | | | } 
| | | | | | 
ee ¢ 14,201,038 13, 740, 278) 521, 550'7,812,999| 370,787/2,279,907 2, 223, 531) 56, 376)1 , 903, 451/1, 809,064 94, 387 1,471,340} 387,858 35,486 
July .-|14,375, 965/13, 840,326) 535,639/7,875,367| 380,069)2, 204, 600/2, 236, 210 58, 390,1,912,691)1,815,511 97,180/1,484,927| 392,711 35, 600 
August -. 13,919,009} 545,293/7,921,218|) 385,628)2,305,010/2, 245,319 59, 691/1,923,378)1,823, 404 99,974'1,497,786) 395,553 35,729 
September......- 3)13,970,645) 555,068/7,951, 700 ,884)2,314,197|2, 253,110) 61, 087/1, 931, 730/1,828,633) 103,097)1,508,357) 392,969) 35,876 
0 REE 5}14,010,762| 566,043)7, 982, 182 ,065)2, 320, 478) 2, 258,161) 62, 317|1, 930, 584|1,824,923 391, 633 35,970 
November_..__.- , 730, 467|14,090,299| 640,168)8,025,477 2,336, 351) 2, 265, 268) 71,083 1,974, 723)1,839, 193 393 , 734 36,069 
December - a , 844, 589/14, 57, 138} 687 , 451/8, 061, 469 ‘1 2,345, 983/2, 260, 384) 76, 599) 2,000, 451|1,844,970 : 401,358) 36,114 
| | | | | | | 
1961 | | | 
January - - 114,939,751 14,213, 585 726, 166'8,098,.682| 475,322 2,353, 523/2, 272, 941 80,578 2,017, 162/1,846, 896 170, 266/1,553,909) 405,034 36,123 
February -....... 5, 750, 428'8,167,417| 486, 903)2, 370, 481/2, 287,033 83,448 2,040, 759)1,860,682) 180,077|1,567,546, 407,601 5 
March... 5 790, 851)8, 224, 863 568 |2,385, 295 2, 296, 980 88, 315/2,062,962)1,866,994| 195,968 1,578,067) 409,207 
eS A 298, 388 0432, 404, 213 2 312, 065 92,148 2,088,048/1,878,850) 209,198 1,592,406) 411,785 
May 57, 256|8, 357,013 7, 122)2,418, 367) 433 96, 934\2,114,367/1,891,167| 223,200 1,607,127) 414,904 
June 897 ,684'8, 414, 028 558 , 066 2,432,478 2,329,909) 102, 569)2,141,343)1,904,294) 237,049,1,621,945) 419,918 
Awarded, June 1961. 261, 106 208, 754 2 107 , 871 26, 527 41,000 33,351 7,649 52,017 33,841 18,176 23,356 9,908 428 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment | 
status at end | | | | | 
of— j | | 
December | } | 
1948___. 3 $4,307.3) $4,307.32 7,549.0] $7,549.0)........- $4,331.0) $2,958.6) $162.2 
1950.....- | 19,366.3) 19,366. 11,481.3) 5,800.8 534.9 
1952_..... ° , 141.3) 28,141.% 18,482.2| 8,272.7 887.0 
1954 339, 34: 2.0 339, 342 996.4) 40,996. 29,525.7) 12,088.9) 1,188.6 
..| 482,592.9) 482, 592. ¢ ,323.7| 60,323.7)......- 45,779.7| 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
SEE contention | 697,528.6) 677,103.7 7 ,130.2) 63,636.3, $494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
1 i | | | 
1960 | | | | 
| 
eS. 889, 862.5) 851,791 2.9) 87,700.6) 85,675.8| 2,024.8] 84,788.8 81, 865 1} 2,923.7) 84,229.2) 22,609.0 4 
_ eee | 899, 122.9) 860,049 8) 88,384.5) 86,287.7| 2,096.8) 85,36 3,007.2) 85,130.7| 22,996.3 .0 
August _- | 906,194.5) 866,476 8| 88,883.7| 86,741.8) 2,142.0) 85,96 3,092.0) 85,998.7) 23,219.2 1 
September.......- 910,963.2) 870,614. 71.0} 89,294.2| 87 3.3) 2,187.8) 86,525 3,190.3) 86,719.1) 23,049.0 8 
October_._. -| 915,056. 5) 873,929 26.1) 89,584.5 56.3) 2,228.1) 86,5 3,272.5) 87,359.9) 23,000.2 9 
November. -| 924,844.3) 879, 453.8) 769.8) 90,152.1 5| 2,482.6) 88 4,138.1] 88,188.7) 23,166.0 8 
December-.......-.!| 936, cae 888 , 320. £ 37.5) 90, 502.6 7 2,635.6, 93 4,697.1) 89,053.6| 23,794.7 9 
| | 
1961 | | | } | } 
| | | } | | 
January - -- | 943, 254.1) 892,932.3 . 7/600, 273.7) -4| 88,105.2) 2,756.2) 93,952.9) 88,829.7| 5, .7| 2,181.5 
+ nat alg 953,491.9) 901,777.7| 5 . 2|606, 594. 2) .1) 88,794.4) 2,840.7) 95,008.1) 89,609.0) 5, 4) 2,184.3 
March.... 962, 808.8) 908,724.0 54. 084. 7/611, 741 .3| 89,287.9|) 2,990.4) 95,931.2 90,082.4) 5,% -7| 2,186.5 
Ss guittntsieentiliedanio 973,352.5) 917,388.7| 55,963.7/617,905 55.5 89,948. 1] 3,107.4) 96,993.5| 90,772.7) 6,4 8.6) 2,195.3 
ES 982, 288.8) 924,419.8) 57, 869.0/622, 649 -9| 90,363.9) 3,255.0) 98,065.2) 91,453.0) 6 5.2; 2,203.0 
June | 992,031. 5} 931,704.7| 60,326. 9/627, 40¢ 5.1] 90,758.6| 3,436.5) 99,232.8] 92,237.8) 6,§ 3.2) 2,215.3 
| | | | | | 
Awarded, June 1961_| 16,918.8} 13,738.2} 3,180.6] 8,¢ 2.9) 1,337.9 255.0) 2,130.3) 1,620.3 510.0, 1,464.8 608.5 30.6 
: For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 50-64. 


for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1 

2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased 
workers. Benefits under the disability insurance (D1) part of the program 
are payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 

3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For m 


ynths before 
November 1960, disability benefits were limited to disab led 


workers aged 


28 


‘ Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over- 
children of disabled, 
before age 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
for December 1958; figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end 
of December 1958 are therefore not available, but corresponding data as of 
the end of November 1958 are shown in their place. 


-dependent 
deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
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TaBLE 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 1957-61 


(Corrected to July 25, 1961] 



































Total } Wife’s or husband’s Child’s ¢ + al 
Veer si Gaeta 4 a) | 7 eee ’ TE bi iy OE 
ar ¢ qu } l d-age | bility —— other’s} ent’s 
Total | OASI? | DI? | | Total | OASI? DI? Total | OASI? DI? egy 
———— | OC | —_—— wae —— = —$ | —————————_ —— _—_—_ ee | oo ——___- SS _ | ————— | — - - _ ee 
} 
1957............-..| 2,832,344 | 2,653,542 | 178,802 | 1,424, 97 178,802 | 578,012 578,012 |.........| 313,163 313,163 |....... 244,633 | 88,174 | 4,585 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.) *.| 2,123,465 | 1,960,899 | 162,566 | 1,041,668 | 131,382 | 379,473 | 366,553 | 12,920 | 286,782 | 268,518 | 18,264 | 199,320 | 81,467 | 3,373 
1959 §.____________| 2,501,802 | 2,191,037 | 310,765 | 1,089,740 | 177,811 | 444,816 | 390,517 | 54,299 | 426,935 | 348,280 | 78,655 | 252,683 | 102,020 | 7,797 
1960__..........-..} 2,336,164 | 1,969,863 | 366,301 | 981,767 | 207,796 | 394,166 | 339,975 | 54,191 | 415,719 311,405 | 104,314 | 239,204 | 92,655 | 4,857 
| | 

1957 | 
Jan.-Mar.........| 659,108 wt, | 7” 2a 151,509 | 151,509 |......... 65,681 | 65,681 |......... | 72,076 19,890 1,245 
Apr.-June........ | 950,330 000,500 |....<5... 2 ae | 226,371 | 226,371 |.........| 94,029 | 94,020 |.........| 65,857 | 24,645 | 1,325 
July-Sept.........| 641,756 506,490 | 135,266 | 264,506 | 135,266 | 100,944 | 100,944 |.........| 72,626 | 72,626 |...-..... | 48,603 | 18,849 962 
Oct.-Dec-. - -- "| 581,150 537,614 | 43,536 | 273,659 | 43,536 | 99,188 | 99,188 | GSR} ORG L........ 58,097 | 24,790 | 1,053 

| | | 

1958 
Jan.- Mar... 546,939 502,668 } 44,271 | 263,420 | 44,271 | 95,847 | 95,847 |- | 67,599 |... --| 54,374 | 20,611] 817 
Apr.-June | 711,565 | 672,548 | 39,017 371, 765 39,017 | 128,665 | 128,665 | g ° | =e | 59,906 | 25,553) 970 
July-Sept | 547,059 516,815 | 30,244 | 271,872 | 30,244 92,757 | 92,757 |....... | 74,213 }..... |} 54,668 | 22,423 | 882 
Oct-Nov. * -| 317,902 268,868 | 49,034 | 134,611 | 17,850 | 62,204 | 49,284 | 12,920 | 41,107 | 18,264} 30,282 | 12,880 | 704 

1959 | } | 
Jan.-Mar. *. --| 764,832 674,932 | 89,900 | 338,484 | 45,642 | 140,618 | 122,570 | 18,048 | 128,520 | 102,310 | 26,210 | 78,953 | 30,123 2,492 
Apr.-June 651, 282 587,481 | 63,801 | 302,131 | 35,182 | 118,859 | 107,230 | 11,629 | 105,961 | 88,971 | 16,990 | 61,323 | 25,829 1,997 
July-Sept < 567, 260 485,543 | 81,717 | 240,781 | 50,506 | 95,911 | 83,220] 12,691 | 99,135 | 80,615 | 18,520] 55,804 | 23,400 | 1,723 
Oct.-Dec | 518,428 | 443,081 | 75,347 | 208,344 | 46,481 | 89,428 | 77,497] 11,931 | 93,319 | 76,384 | 16,935 | 56,603 | 22,668 | 1,585 

'] | | i 
| | } } 

1960 | | | 
Jan.-Mar._......- | 556,224 | 497,177 | 59,047 | 246,386 | 36,956 | 98,391 | 89,394 8,997 | 88,726 | 75,632 | 13,004] 62,360 | 22,165} 1,240 
Apr.-June____. -| 605, 231 537,255 | 67,976 | 270,388 | 41,779 | 106,142 | 95,234 | 10,908 | 99,016 83,727 | 15,289 | 61,171 | 25,206 | 1,439 
July-Sept -| 848,903 481,148 | 67,755 | 238,815 | 41,803 | 93,378 | 82,752 | 10,626 | 92,328 | 77,0n2 15,326 | 57,762 | 23,647 | 1,170 
Oct.-Dec._....... 625,806 454,283 | 171,523 226,178 | 87,258 | 96,255 | 72,595 | 23,660 | 135,649 | 75,044 60,605] 57,911 | 21,547] 1,008 

| | | | | 
| | | | | | 

1961 } | | | | 
Jan.—Mar.........| 647,652 500,500 | 147,152 262,129 | 77,013 | 101,459 | 81,816 | 19,643 | 127,639 | 77,143 | 50,496 | 56,672 | 21,898 842 
Apr.-June....._.. 788, 504 634,764 | 153,740 329,871 | 77,899 | 124,755 | 102,402 | 22,353 | 155,246 | 101,758 | 53,488 | 70,701 | 28,753 | 1,279 


1 Annual] data for 1940-56 appear in the 1959 Annual Statistical Supplement, children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
p. 24, table 37. 


before age 18. 
? See footnote 2, table 7, page 28. * To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
§ Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For months before operations affecting statistical data on benefits awarded and monthly bene- 
November 1960, disability benefits were limited to disabled workers aged fits in current-payment status were suspended for December 1958; figures 
50-64. 


on benefits awarded in December 1958 are therefore not available separately 
4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent but are included in the figures for benefits awarded in January 1959 


TABLE 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits awarded, 1957-61 


[Included in table 8; data corrected to July 25, 1961] 



















| Total Aged wife's ! Young wife’s ? Husband's 
Year and quarter 1 sen - . " — — 
Total | OASI! DI} Total | OASI? DI? rotal | OASI! DI? Total | OASI# DI? 
| 
- ae ~ ae: Be es mie Fars a? i ; a ae | ¥ 7 4 oe 
1957 . inteintranneaeiainsbinkadeadenteenstannmael 578,912 | 578,012 537,454 | 537,454 |- 36, 289 36,289 |....... 4, } | 
1958 in.-Nov.) imnwitemniedadeamead Le 339,166 | 334,131 5,035 37,442 29, 573 | 7,869 I | 2,849 16 
1959 4 aes as FS 373, 609 352,308 21,301 5 35,431 | 32,844 2, 2 | 2,778 154 
1960 P nee eS .-| 394,166 | 339,975 | 321,740 | 305,914 15,826 70 , 20 32,032 | 38,258 | 2, | 2,029 107 
January-March..... sti ersieaiialninandi diligence 151,509 | 151,500 /......... 143,841 | 143,841 |. 6, 765 6,765 |.... 903 903 = 
Ap il-June.__........ ical eae cdimemnepacovousi | 226,371 | 226,371 |....... 211,044 | 211,044 ‘ 13, 693 13, 693 1,634 RY Biiaineusdeie 
eS Ee eee | 100,944 | 100,944 |_.._._._.| 91,852 | 91,852 8,191 8,191 901 01 
DUIS RE ORIN... nncdnmccnnszessses } 99,188 | 99,188 |.........| 90,717 | 90,717 |- 7, 6A 7,640 |.. 831 831 
1958 | 
January-March | 95,847 | 95,847 conc St Ser... 236 | ——— 670 | ye 
April-June... --| 128,665 | 128,665 és --| 117,239 | 117,239 2 10,440 10,440 |........ 986 | | ae 
July-September i 92,757 | 92,757 84,175 | 84,175 |..... 7,768 7,768 |... -| 814 7] eee 
October-November ¢ 62,204 | 49,284 12,920 49,811 | 44,776 5,035 11,998 4,129 7,869 | 395 379 16 
| | | 
1959 | | | 
| ee | 140,618 122, 57 18,048 | 118,644 | 111,480 7,164 21, 133 10,304 | 10,829 | 841 786 &5 
April-June.__._.-- came aisietomiendlas 118, 859 107, 230 11,629 | 101,256 | 96,373 4,883 10, 058 6,721 &23 798 25 
July-September... .. RS tr a | 95,911 | 8% 12,691 | 79,897 | 74,864 | 5,033 7,725 7,620 669 631 38 
October-December... sradaeleneen ---| 89,428 | 77,497 11,931 | 73,812 | 69,501 4,22 7,343 7,674 | 599 | 563 36 
| | | } } 
1960 | | | | } } } 
I BOI ino ctindctvnckddcnsbeneses | 98,391 | 89,394 8,997 84,481 80,894 3,587 13,376 8,001 5,375 534 499 35 
April-June ¥ i as ....--| 106,142 95, 234 10,908 | 89,981 | 85,54 4,434 15,521 9,079 | 6,442 | 640 608 32 
July-September ___-.- Sinatra Rihaleihige | 93,378 82,752 | 10,626 | 78,762 74,659 4,103 14,057 7,554 6,503 | 559 539 20 
October-December-.. pakeneeoenes | 96,255 | 72, 505 23,660 | 68,516 | 64,814 3,702 27 , 336 7,398 19,938 | 403 383 20 
| | | | 
1961 
SO iv nccnnendeubetcvcsidadinaied | 101,459 81,816 19, 643 77,060 | 73,270 3,790 23,961 8,139 15,822 | 438 407 31 
1 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled children in her 3 See footnote 2, table 7, page 28. 
care. 4 See footnote 5, table 8, page 29. 


2 Wife under age 65 with one or more entitled children in her care. 
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TaBLE 10.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of child’s monthly benefits 


Year and quarter 


asain 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.) ? 
1959 ?__. 

1960__. 


1957 
January-March 
April-June... __. 
July-September 
October-December 


1958 
January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-November ? 


1989 
January-March ?_. 
April-June 
July-September ___- 
October-December. 
1960 
January-March. 
April-June a 
July-September 
October-December 


January-March 


! Dependent children whose disability began before age 18 


TaBLeE 11.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of widow’s, widower’s, and mother’s be 























awarded, 1957-61 















[Included in table 8; data corrected to July 25, 1961] 
ae " . Sn 
Tot Children of } Children of Children of 
ial retired workers deceased workers } disabled workers 
$$ |—_____—— sueiniiniiainatip niin iitinbates 
Aged 18 Aged 18 | Aged ~~ Aged 18 
P Und r ove Under | orover | » Under | orover| m Under | or over 
Pot is dis Total | age 18 (dis- | Total | seeig | (ais. | Total age 18 (dis- 
bled | | abled) ! | abled) ' | | abled) ! 
iS AS CaS. ESS See Me 
} | | | 
313, 1¢ 83 , 65 29, 507 81,842 | 17,249 | 231,321 | 219,063 12, 266 |... | . ass 
286, 78 67,812 18,970 63, 408 11,380 | 205,110 | 197,536 7,574 18, 264 18,248 | 16 
£26, 93 B89, Qh 37,679 83,157 20,775 | 265,123 | 250,301 14,822 | 78,655 76,573 2,082 
415,719 +, 332 70,053 12,756 | 241,352 | 231,569 9,783 | 104,314 | 102,521 | 1,793 
| | | | | 

65, 681 62, 137 3,544 12,496 |, 1,933 | 51,252 | 49,641 1,611 | | 
94,029 87, 263 6, 766 25,086 3,851 64,092 62,177 ff EA! SE.) A ot 
72. € 60, 409 2,217 13, 846 7,346 | 51,434 | 46,563 4,871 ol . 
80,827 73,847 6, 980 13,165 4,119 | 63,543 60, 682 2,861 nnanee 

| | 
| | 

67 62,194 405 16 3,151 51,435 49,181 2,254 
& 79, Ri 789 21 3,618 , 695 61,524 2,171 
74,2 69, 248 4,965 | 1¢ 3,062 | 57,478 | 55,575 1,903 ‘ 

9,371 6, 5 2,811 8, i 1,549 | 32,502 31,256 1,246 18, 264 18,248 16 
128, 520 18, 283 10, 237 24,842 5,864 77, 468 26, 210 25, 757 453 
105, 961 32 &, 929 23, 062 5,146 65,909 16, 990 16, 601 389 
99,13 89,2 1 &a4 18,779 5,424 61,836 18,520 17,958 562 
93,319 84,¢ 8,629 16,474 4,341 59,910 16,935 16, 257 678 
88, 726 81,57 7,1 18,385 14,618 3,767 | 57,247 13,0904 460 

9. OE 12,545 19, 606 16,132 3,474 | 64,121 15, 289 453 
92,328 6,195 16,316 | 13,018 3,298 | 60,686 5 469 
135,049 31,072 15,746 13, 529 2,217 59, 208 60 381 
127,639 4, 256 18,003 15,830 2,173 | 59,140 57,572 1,568 | 50,496 | 49,981 515 





2 See footn 


Included table 8; data corrected to Jt 























ote 5, t 


able 8, page 29. 


nefits awarded, 1957-61 
ily 25, 1961] 











Widow's or widower’s | Mother’s 
Year and quarter a ie me ‘ 7 eke | . 1 ¥ a 
; . . i sens ‘ mm Widowed Divorced 
sts ver v ae ots ) 
Total Widow’s | WVidower’s Total mother wife 
| 
Ss oe 244,633 | 461 | 88,174 88,102 | 72 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.) !_ 199, 320 | 372 | 81,467 | 81,392 | 75 
lees ‘ 683 | | 583 102,020 101,933 87 
ee 204 457 | 92,655 92, 556 99 
| | | 
. | | 
Jan.-Mar-.. 72,076 | 71,979 | 97 | 19,890 19,878 12 
Apr.-June_. 65, 857 65, 707 150 24,645 | 24,624 21 
July-Sept 48,603 48, 496 107 18,849 18,831 | 18 
Oct.-Dec__. 58,097 57,990 107 | 24,790 24,769 21 
1958 | 
Jan.—Mar.. 54,374 27 100 20, 596 15 
Apr.-June 59,996 113 25,530 | 23 
July-Sept__- 54, 668 112 22, 403 20 
Oct.-Nov. ! 30, 282 47 12, 880 12,863 17 
| | 
Jan.-Mar. 1. 78, 757 196 30,123 30,106 17 
Apr.-June. 61,166 157 25,829 25,812 17 
July-Sept 55,687 117 23, 400 23,372 28 
Oct.-Dec__. 56,490 113 22, 668 22,643 25 
19% 
Jan.-Mar... 62, 360 62,240 120 22,165 34 
Apr.-June.. 61,171 61,042 129 25, 296 25 
July-Sept- 57, 763 57, 662 100 23,647 30 
Oct.-Dec- 57,803 108 21, 547 | 10 
1961 
Jan.-Mar 56, 532 140 1, 898 21,882 16 


! See footnote 5, table 8, page 
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TaBLE 12,—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Number of wife’s and mother’s monthly benefits, with en- 
titlement dependent on the entitlement of a disabled person 
aged 18 or over to a child’s monthly benefit, awarded, 1957-61 


[Partly included in tables 8, 9, and 11; data corrected to July 25, 1961] 








Wife's ! 

Wife of | Wife of 
Total retired | disabled 
worker worker 


Year and quarter Mother’s ! 








- 2,544 2,018 
Jan.-Nov. 2,088 4 1,263 
3,115 378 1,703 
2,798 56 1,595 
1957 
Jan.-Mar-_..-_-- 204 204 222 
Apr.-June 455 455 447 
July-Sept-. = 1,103 1,103 865 
Oct.-Dec 782 782 484 
1958 
Jan.-Mar. ian ; 523 523 
Apr.-June_. sana 688 688 
July-Sept-_-. 595 595 
Oct.-Nov.?_.... 5 282 278 4 
1959 
Jan.—Mar.?_.__. ‘ | 718 636 82 404 
Apr.-June 754 731 23 378 
July—Sept-- 826 716 110 424 
Oct.-Dee 817 654 163 407 
1960 
Jan.-Mar....... 725 576 149 440 
Apr.-June___- 803 638 165 $22 
July-Sept-....-- 743 605 138 i868 
Oct-Dec ¢ 527 $12 115 347 
1961 | 
Jan.-Mar 169 356 113 


! Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefits solely because she had in 
her care at least one disabled person aged 18 or over entitled to child’s bene- 
fits; excludes a wife or mother beneficiary who had both disabled and non- 
disibled entitled children in her care. 

2 See footnote 5, table 8, page 29. 








TaBLE 13.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Number of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number 
of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards 
of lump-sum death payments, 1957-61 


Corrected to July 25, 


1961] 


Number of Number of 


jecease 
payments | “% ased 
’ workers 


Year and quarter ! 


1957_... 718,672 689, 282 
1958 (Jan.-Nov ‘ 683 , 964 656, 825 
era 855, 032 822,413 
WwGesaen ‘ 809, 194 778, 660 
_—— 
January-Marcl 173, 108 166,199 
April-June 198, 975 190,089 
July—-Septer 158,649 | 152,011 
October-De¢ he 187,940 180, 983 
1GESR | 
January-—Marcl 179, 534 172, Al 
A pril-J une 210,895 202, 300 
July-September 187,776 180,114 
October-Nove er 105, 765 101,870 


January-Mar 





243, 607 
April-June 203 , 067 
July-September 190,918 
October—Decemt 184,821 

160 

January-Mar< 
4 pril-June__ 
July-Septem he 
October-Decembe 
January-March 214, 599 207 ,039 
April-June 228, 806 220, 281 


! Annual data for 1940-56 appear in the 1959 Annual Statistical Supplement, 
Pp. 27, table 4 
f 


2 See footnote 5, table 7, page 28 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 22) 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


DuMPSON, JAMES R. “The Place of Public Welfare in an 
Affluent Society.” Public Aid in Illinois, Vol. 27, May 
1961, pp. 1-5 ff. 

States that the function and scope of public welfare 
must be strengthened and enlarged to ensure an affluent 
society. 


The Heritage of American Social Work: Readings in Its 
Philosophical and Institutional Development, Ralph E. 
Pumphrey and Muriel W. Pumphrey, editors. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 452 pp. $10. 

Readings tracing the development of social work from 
the Elizabethan Poor Law to the Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the Social Security Act in 1937. 


Salaries and Related Personnel Practices in Voluntary 
Social and Health Agencies in New York City: Septem- 
ber 1960. New York: Community Council of Greater 
New York, April 1961. 55 pp. Processed. $1.50. 


STaTE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of an 
Invitational Conference on “Social Research in the De- 


BULLETIN, OCTOBER 1961 


velopment of Health and Welfare Agency Programs.” 
New York: The Association, 1961. 71 pp. $1. 

Social research conducted in agency settings and in 
relation to agency programs. 


“Symposium on the Casework Agency in the Smaller 
Community.” Journal of Jewish Communal Service, Vol. 
37, Summer 1961, pp. 368-380. $2. 

“Relationships to Dual Central Fund-Raising and 
Planning Bodies,” by Jacob Little; “Family Life Educa- 
tion—Prevention or Interpretation?’ by Burton S. Rubin; 
“Patterns of Children’s Services,” by Aaron Goldstein; 
and “Services to the Aged,” by Jacob C. Guthartz. 


Tan, B. H. “Family and Child Welfare in Asia— 
Report of a United Nations Regional Seminar.” Jnter- 
national Social Work, Vol. 4, Jan. 1961, pp. 1-4. $1. 


“The Term ‘Social Work’ as Used Throughout the 
World.” International Social Work, Vol. 4, Jan. 1961, 
pp. 5-9. $1. 

Definitions used in Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Finland, Germany, Hong Kong, and Israel. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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TaBLeE 14.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by 


State, June 1961 } 


} 




























































































Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initial claims ment covered by } Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
' Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment | weekly 
State place- I ee a eS | 
ments | ' unem- 
Average ploy- 
Tota Women Total Women Weeks | | weekly | Weeks Average | ment? 
com | Benefits number of} com- | weekly 
| pensated | paid ¢ bene- | pensated | payment 
| | ficiaries | | 
| | | 
| | 
Total - 550,834 | 1,229,299 463, 669 3,385,010 | 8,273,229 | $264,447,830 | 1,880,279 | 7,569,580 | $32.92 | 1,991,110 
Alabama 15,781 3,472 33,777 110,528 2, 482,853 25, 120 105, 597 22.79 29,242 
Alaska_.- 1,377 222 2,198 11,922 439, 468 2,710 11,339 37.31 2,645 
Arizona. | 7,946 < 2,601 34,516 1,025, 908 7,845 | 32,910 30.06 9,214 
Arkansas. -- é | 9,712 22, 196 58, 250 1,270,910 13, 239 53,570 22.38 16,657 
California 61,635 141,490 H l 382,074 855, 887 34, 124, 226 194, 747 807,524 40.40 232,377 
Colorado - - - - - 10,044 4,391 | 1,169 12,866 35,640 1,296,918 8,100 32,645 37.34 7,809 
Connecticut - - 9,526 19,713 | 11,258 70,159 134, 572 6, 145,821 30,585 127,852 35.82 32,510 
Delaware -. | 674 2,306 | 619 4,253 19,056 649, 52 4,331 17,982 34.97 3,975 
District of Columbia 3,857 | 3,078 | 1, 204 7,680 19,890 523,392 4,520 19, 400 26.45 4,968 
Florida... 16,925 | 31,693 | 10,715 66,613 150, 488 4,165,151 34, 202 142,754 28.21 42,925 
Georgia 11,098 19,004 7,588 75,140 145, 456 3, 564,328 33,058 122, 586 27.11 37,699 
Hawaii _. 813 2,310 | 780 19,713 | 7,884 17,947 601, 290 4,079 16,694 34.67 4,444 
Idaho 11,940 | 2,621 | 790 18,003 | 7,342 14,647 464,895 3,329 12,689 33.28 3,857 
Iilinois 17,384 50,726 | 17,245 446, 763 | 169,913 437,040 14, 284,028 99,327 412,651 33.24 96,753 
Indiana 5,848 26, 6,984 177,004 | 57,953 175,073 5, 203, 293 159, 692 30.89 39,734 
lowa ad 7,305 7,059 2,488 49,312 19,092 43,713 1,206,479 | 38,515 29.19 10, 664 
Kansas. .__ 9,493 | 5,699 1,638 | 47,502 | 15,497 49,952 1,690,441 | 47,087 34.38 10,018 
Kentucky - - - 5,262 | 10,134 | 2,478 150,510 39,776 120,090 3,384,638 | | 112,174 29.00 32,478 
Louisiana 5 | 18, 253 | 2,631 137,444 27,490 133, 164 3,850,772 | } 122, 240 29.85 32,140 
Maine.__.. <2 , 786 5,901 | 2,706 61,235 33, 654 57, 420 1,168,610 53, 233 20.47 13,602 
Maryland_-_-.-. 7 6,653 | 18,317 6,103 | 148,442 51,497 142, 080 4,134,372 131,741 29.90 31, 236 
Massachusetts : 15, 668 | 57,764 32, 606 | 343,655 | 167,742 318,377 10, 506, 231 261,799 36.24 74,228 
Michigan. ll 10,648 446,370 | 98 , 437 389, 659 13, 801,022 36.04 99,195 
Minnesota 10,5 3,508 118,036 | 36,215 100,918 2,867,841 29.07 24,899 
Mississippi 7, 2,981 78,487 | 24,962 65,156 1,480, 887 23.41 17,598 
Missouri 8,! 14,434 177, 865 148, 895 3,973,064 28. 28 38,955 
Montana - -- -3, 857 28,740 | 24,161 687 , 603 28.32 4,654 
Nebraska ‘ 4, 1,059 18, 506 | 18, 980 554, 492 29.91 3,920 
Nevada aa 2, | 769 16,317 | 16,656 603, 661 37.06 3,533 
New Hampshire 2 2,014 30, 869 | 28,349 696 , 836 25.95 | 6,872 
New Jersey 13, 26, 452 380,420 | 361,361 11,363,886 32.49 | 81,569 
New Mexico 3, 722 37,705 | 32, 430 920,047 28.98 7,235 
New York 69,404 | | 105,681 | 1,265,990 | 1,244,804 | 42,671,521 36.20 | 274,344 
North Carolina_. 14,178 | 30,631 | 16, 503 196, 340 | 189, 944 3,869, 524 20.89 44,455 
North Dakota- 2,617 | 794 298 7,750 7,343 199,141 27.28 1,667 
Ohio__. 18,098 } 62, 900 15,5 524,03 509, 604 20, 263,084 40.63 113,696 
Oklahoma 12,417 9, | 3,271 89, 637 72.033 | 1,830,708 26.18 19,924 
Oregon scien ietieeal 7,963 | 2, | 2,820 79,122 2,443,095 33.99 17,041 
Pennsylvania 23,912 5, | 47, 61€ 993,949 28, ¢ 32. 24 216,395 
Puerto Rico ¢ 3,467 | 7 2,149 54, 535 5¢ 13.13 iE 9 
Rhode Island 3,469 | 1,2 7,352 55,783 1,412, 29.70 | : 
South Carolina 6,876 | 9,5 3,805 74, 585 1,353, | 22.12 | 16, 566 
South Dakota 2.454 | 176 4,045 g 27.23 900 
Tennessee 8,877 | 6,334 190, 668 3,55 | 23. 66 41,174 
Texas 33,651 9,412 238,191 5,093,184 | 23.79 56,061 
Utah 2, 996 G2 1, 263 | 629, 443 | 32.30 | 4,529 
Vermont 1,894 ‘ 6,062 16,084 | 506, 399 28.34 3,549 
Virgin Islands l f 15 ata | aoe haa leit 
Virginia 11,062 4,581 10, 829 74,103 | 1,754, 535 69 24.51 19,953 
Washington 20, 252 5,638 l 794 | 105,824 3,434, 669 Qs 33.08 | 24,684 
West Virginia 9,189 1,179 14, 763 | 89,216 1,935, 554 | 83,5 21.98 | 22. 861 
Wisconsin 15,469 4,393 27,194 116,091 4,445,116 | 101,790 39.17 | 27,857 
Wyoming 1,176 227 9,425 | 9,987 394,927 | | 9,311 40.14 | 2,064 
' ' 
! Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemy ‘ tio 5 Includes 32 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
program. administered by the States as agents of the F« G nt 6 Beginning January 1961, under the Social Security Amendments of 1966, 
? Excludes transitional claims the Commonwealth unemployment insurance program became part of the 
2 Total, part-total, and partial Federal-State system. 
4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfe interstate Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. and 


com bined-wage plan. 


affiliated State agencies. 
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TaBLeE 15.—Number of recipients of public assistance in the United States, by month, June 1960-June 1961 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 








Aid to dependent children 











Aid to the 


Aid to perma- 


he bi 
the blind totally 


disabled 














Medical 
ae : | Old-age assistance —_—— 
Year and month | assistance | for the 
| aged? Families | Total ¢ Children 
Number of re 
1960 | | 
| | 
pC Se ne ee wab<desen By 794,396 | 3,023,311 | 2,330,108 
|} 2,054,864 |............ | 789,281 | 3,006,209 | 2,317,683 
‘ (OS O—E EEE | 783,804 | 2,981,683 2,298,493 
Ea aston te tp neni ies | 2,350,980 |........... 786,022 | 2,995,900 2,310, 889 
pee ES TE SET ee y 4" 9 eee 789,782 | 3,012,526 | 2,% 5 
Se a ae) as 2,334,854 12,791 795,047 | 3,034,379 2,; 
December 2,332,031 14,922 806,312 | 3,080,257 | 2 
i 
1961 
January -- 16,734 815,329 | 3,118, 231 2,406, 382 
February-.- 18,678 825, 02: 3, 156, 28% 2,435, 213 
March. 5 21,492 840, 220 2,478,101 
April. 27,998 848,045 2.502, 243 
: 41,388 868,320 | 2,575, 516 
as acéniadinn 46,428 878,332 2,613, 27 
Percentag fr 
1960 
Se dtcrnacedidtbanande peseceall mene —0.1 —0.3 —0.3 
eee esha abies ; —.2 —.6 - 
CC ae l —.7 —.8 -.§ 
September : E aa —.1 +.3 +.5 5 
October. pe Oe j C aie (6 +.5 6 +.6 
November. . : ; —.6 +.7 +.7 +.7 
December... .- ‘ cee aoa —.1 16.7 +1.4 +1.5 1.5 
961 
January ........... mi : -.3 +12.1 +1.1 +1.2 1.2 
February a ea ‘ —.3 +11.6 +1.2 +1.2 1.2 
March. aes Raat F- —.1 +15.1 +1.8 +1.8 +1.8 
Rate Ses ’ ian —.7 +30.3 +.9 +1.0 1.0 
May l +-47.8 +2.4 +2.8 -9 
June ’ —.2 +12.2 1.2 1.4 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data children receiving fost 
subject to revision. * Includes as recipients 
8 Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments in families in which the re 
of 1960 in determining the ar 





’ Beginning May 1961 includes data on aid to dependent childr 


t en of 
mployed re = nd. beginning J e 106 lat iT id t 
employed parents and, beginning June 1961, data on aid to 


dependent 











§ Part 


* Decrease of | 














107, 182 374, 360 

106,752 | 374,728 

106, 513 377, 481 

1C6, 201 379,343 

105, 992 381, 203 

105. 608 383, 952 

evious month 

4+-0.2 +0. 

] 4.5 

6 o 
l 4 

l +.8 

1 +.4 

s +.4 

3 +.1 

4 7.1 

2 7 

3 +.5 


ily care, authorized by P. 7 
iren and 1 parent or other adult relative 


issistance 


5 percent. 


nently and | 


General assistance § 


56.000 | 
3,000 | 
9, VUO 
000 
35, 000 
5,000 
000 | 


77,000 
506, 000 
525,000 
497, 000 
439, 000 
406, 000 


87-31. 


Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


969,000 
932,000 
944,000 
958 , 000 
973,000 
1,055, 000 
1,244,000 


1,434,000 
1,552,000 
1,607,000 
1,478,000 
1, 205, 000 
1.049.000 


—6 
+1 


+1 


+1 


+17 


anne wor 


+15 
+8 
+3 
—8 
—18 


< nit DOI Ow 


= 





(Continued from page 31) 

WRIEDEN, JANE E. 

nessee Public 
42-47. 

“A study of the migrant unwed mother.” 


“Three Strikes and She's Out.” 
Welfare Record, Vol. 24, June 1961, 


Ten- 
pp. 


CHILD WELFARE 


“Adoptive Placement of American Indian Children with 
Non-Indian Families, Part 1.” Child Welfare, Vol. 40, 
May 1961, pp. 4-9. 45 cents. 

“The Indian Adoption Project,” by Arnold Lyslo, and 
“Social Services to the Indian Unmarried Mother,” by 
Stella Hostbjor, are the first two of a series of four 
articles on the Indian adoption project of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Child Welfare League of 
America. 


ELLINGTON, JOHN R. “Jobs for Youth: A Critical Problem 
for the 60's.” State Government, Vol. 34, Spring 1961, 
pp. 118-123. 

Recommends the upgrading of educational systems and 
a heavy increase in public services. 


BULLETIN, OCTOBER 1961 


FREEMAN, [RA HENRY. 
Leader. 


a Boy Gang 
Ine., 1960. 


GRAN, JOHN M 
Baltimore: Helicon 
Case’ studies 


256 pp. 


A factual report. 


showing 


Why 


New York: 


$3.95. 


Children 
1961. 
factors 


Press, 2¢ 


delinquency and the treatment used. 


KauHN, ALFRED J. 
New York: 


Citizens’ 
York, Inc., Apr. 1961. 


48 pp. $1. 


Become 


Crown 


0 pp. 


underlying 


Children 


Processed. 


Out of the Burning: The Story of 
Publishers, 


Delinquent. 


$3.95. 


juvenile 


Protecting New York City’s Children. 
Committee for 


¢ 


of New 


Advocates protective services by communities and wel- 
fare organizations for abused and neglected children. 


LANGDON, 
Children. 
$4.50. 


GRACE, 


and 
New York: 


STONT, 


A guide based on experience. 


SEIDMAN, JEROME M., editor. 
ed. 
870 pp. 


Readings. Rev. 
Winston, 1960. 


York: 
$6.50. 


New 


IRVING 


Holt, 


Ww. 


Bringing 
John Day Company, 1960. 295 pp. 


up 


The Adolescent—a Book of 
Rinehart 


and 








TABLE 


16.—Amount of public assistance payments in the United States, by month, June 1960—June 1961 ! 


{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care] 







































Medical | Aid to | Aid to the 
, a Old-age assistance - Aid to permanently; General 
~ar ¢ ) 2 = | 2nende ’ 7 
Fear end menth vous assistance | for the —— the blind and totally | assistance § 
| aged § | disabled | 
PUTAS 4) jae ak | | a | 
Amount of assistance 
1960 
| 
EE enn poe | $313, 245,000 | $160,404, 464 | $7,865,814 
July._- 312,623,000 161, 259, 557 | 7,852, 139 
August_____. 314,345,000 | 161,762,171 | 7,879, 502 
September. ___- 316,571,000 | 161,621,858 | a 113 | 4: 24,786,006 
October 318,543,000 | 163,112,944 |__- 7,858,274 | 3: 25,059, 000 
November 321,820,000 | 160,729,459 | | 7,831,213 | 24,894,799 | 26,921,000 
December - 329, 820, 000 161, 263, 557 7,870,304 | 25,291,867 | 30,881,000 
| | | 
1961 | 
| } | 
January 332, 828, 000 159, 532.704 | 3,45 3,$ 7,890,091 | 33,810, 000 
February 337, 174,000 159, 460,373 | 3, 95,15 7,843, 293 | 36, 098, 000 
March... 345, 776,000 160,925, 261 | 4,0 98, 306, 279 7,878, 028 | 39, 107,000 
April... 340 , 934, 000 157,616, 386 | 5, | 98, 642, 239 7,750, 134 35, 794,000 
May... 341,085,000 | 157,951,881 | 8, 29 100, 749, 032 | 7,814, 707 30,082,000 
June... $37 , 032, OOF 155,80C, 211 | 9,¢ 102, 487, 778 7,747,143 26, 438, 000 
Percentage change from previous month 
1960 
he ee ae eee SS eee ee PS eee ik —0.8 WE hs cictienamtaes —0.5 +0.6 +1.0 —4.2 
ER . Se ve: 2 Tee eee Rena SS —.2 faa ‘ —.3 —.2 +.9 —4.6 
August..._- f +.3 —.2 +.3 +.5 +3.9 
September____.___- At OE: 7 —.] +1.4 +.4 +1.1 +1.2 
October... ... ER AS ORE FES 4-.6 +.9 +.7 | —.7 +.8 +1.1 
ate Ee 2 See LEE +1.0 SRI Li cckomen q +1.1 —.3 +.6 +7.4 
0 EE Ee ree 2 eee +2 +.3 +19.7 +2.4 +.5 +1.6 +14.7 
1961 
January -- Fe EE oO PRE Fiore 2 +.9 —1.1 | +17.6 +1.5 +.3 3 +9.5 
ESS UR as Et EL SIN : +1.3 (8) +12.1 +1.3 —.6 +.2 +6.8 
ra ae sais ee EES 2 +2. +.9 +4.7 +3.3 +.4 +1.7 +8.3 
SE ES ae SE eRS —1.4 —2.1 +46.0 +.3 —1.6 +.8 —8.5 
May... +.2 +40.8 +2.1 +-.8 +1.5 —16.0 
ee - ‘ 1.2 —1.4 +12.3 +1.7 —.9 —.5 —12.1 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data participation; see table 20 for amount for current month. 


subject to revision. 

1 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. Excludes money payments in Massachusetts not subject to Federal 


4 Beginning May 1961 includes payments for children of unemployed 
parents and beginning June 1961 for children in foster-family care, authorized 
by P.L. 87-31. 

5 Partly estimated. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Textbook on adolescent development. 


SHULMAN, HARRY 
{merican Society. 
802 pp. $8. 
Describes social pressures on children 
send them in the direction of delinquency. 


MANUEL. 
New York: 


Juvenile Delinquency in 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. 


that tend to 


TRASLER, GORDON. 
Foster Care. New 
pp. $5. 


Includes case studies evaluating caseworkers’ problems 
and decisions. 


In Place 
York: 


of Parents: A 
Humanities Press, 


Study 
1960. 


of 
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WERNER, RutH M. 
{gency Foster Care. New York: 
of America, 1961. 165 pp. $3.75. 

Patterns of public financing of foster care of depend- 
ent and neglected children. 


Public Financing of Voluntary 
Child Welfare League 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. COMMITTEE ON 


34 


CHILD HeattH. Health Supervision of Young Children. 
New York: The Association, 1960. 180 pp. $3. 

“A guide for practicing physicians and child health 
conference personnel.” 


BREWSTER, AGNES W. “Health Insurance in the United 
States.” Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association, Vol. 14, Mar. 1961, pp. 131-148. $6 a year. 
Summarizes the report of the U.S. National Health 
Survey on the population covered by voluntary plans. 


FAULKNER, EpwIN J. Health Insurance. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 636 pp. $8.75. 
Describes the function of health insurance and the 


organization methods and techniques of voluntary health 
insurers; considers primarily policies written by insur- 
ance companies. 


FOLLMANN, J. F., Jz. “Health Insurance for the Cost of 
Drugs.” American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 51, 
May 1961, pp. 659-664. $1.25. 

Reviews present insurance provisions for cost of drugs 
prescribed for out-of-hospital patients. 
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TaBLeE 17.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, June 1961 ! 





























Medical Aid to the 
State Old-age assistance Aid to depend Aid to permanently General 

| assistance | for the ent children the blind } and totally assistance 

| aged | disabled 

| | 

We eeidntsaiemindbicethariebensmerahdicscenan aoe $25, 524,059 $9,312,876 $6, 557, 508 $702,477 $4, 925, 887 2 $9,064, 000 

PEED ES eee EY ee? pain ae ae eo LS ee a 167 156 586 20 
Alaska.......- f ee icdeaciniitecs ian * a 3) 471,140 
Arkansas... . alte : ba = eh 426,121 28, 548 14,777 | 74,703 46,109 
California. __. 3 : a 3,361,072 1,434,413 150,214 | 248, 964 128, 292 
0 EEE = SS ee ae ee 788,710 28,515 2,247 17,474 104, 247 
Connecticut_____.. ane ; mn SPE Et Reign SE 249,735 | 252,386 4,551 78,062 
Delaware._..._-. 1,071 ot 
District of Columbia 98,845 1,171 235 9,706 529 
Florida ates E Sonia Sites 868, 056 38, 489 13,372 | 100, 747 | ; 
Hawali._...... J 4 F . 11,674 31,839 219 8,154 
Ee, : pa : 188, 424 | 8.670 
Tilinois....... 2 é 2,403, 188 708 36, 922 41,003,055 
Indiana.____- . 7 563,128 169 4 343, 866 
Iowa. 867, 462 126 8,122 4 973,813 
Kans icc 370, 980 87 59,719 4,399 
Kentucky. 1,599 14 3,042 
Louisiana. 24,1 l ), 5&3 
Maine___. 5 103, 183 
Maryland__. 79,676 3 
Massachusetts ’ . 3, 15.340 670. 389 179. 966 
Michigan ‘ 1,287, 74 119, 410 13,706 120, 275 498,818 
Minnesota 241, 308 38, 769 12, 9€ 352, 897 
I a a 
Missouri. 228 3 13,647 
Montana. 4 261,919 
Nebraska 13,940 50 * 34,402 
Nevada. 4 159,384 
New Hampshire 18,519 14,305 
New Jersey--- 152, 220 266, 139 
New Mexico 93,2 35,844 13, 787 
New York P 605 4,291, 27¢ 1,308,172 74,845 1, 248, 263 275,935 
North Carolina 512 8, 498 462 62,313 4 231,043 
North Dakota 271 677 1,114 46, 580 22, 167 
Ohio____- 115 39, 203 181 41,162,090 
Oklahoma 108 48,951 47 179 
Oregon. 537 70,82 42 32,174 102, 375 
Pennsylvania 197 232 39, 653 70 3 137, 537 
Rhode Island 295 { { 1,276 44, i 4 63, 567 
South Carolina 934 Df 8,781 4,819 24,94 
South Dakota 4 139,074 
Tennessee. __ . 188, 982 752 3,173 14,67 
Utah....... 149, 980 37, 247 3, 438 52 3, 802 
Vermont__- 122, 206 619 
Virgin Islands , 1,972 5 
Virginia. _- 194, 891 30, 902 10,071 
Washington $1,784,432 108,913 § 278,044 § 22,067 
West Virginia 128, 895 391, 860 170, 189 5,335 
Wisconsin. 1, 723, 20€ 202,411 39, 165 
Wyoming ; 31,615 6, 647 086 394 47, 4€ 


! For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were 
not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 


reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 

{Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance 

5 Data not available 

§ Estimated 








Hartow, ARTHUR H., Jr. “Insurance for Private Psy- 
chiatric Care: The First Year’s Experience.” American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 51, May 1961, pp. 665-670. 
$1.25. 

Describes a 2-year plan offered to a sample composed 
of 30,000 Group Health Insurance subscribers and their 
46,000 insured dependents. 


RIDENOUR, NINA. Mental Health in the United States: 
{ 50-Year History. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961. 146 pp. $3.50. 

Growth of the mental health movement, with a sum- 
mary of the present situation. 


TiIckTON, Reva §&., editor. A Guide to Comprehensive 
Rehabilitation Services to the Homebound Disabled (A 
Textbook). (Monograph No. 4.) Washington: Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961. 136 pp. 
Limited free distribution, apply to the Office of Voca- 
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tional Rehabilitation, Washington 25, D.C. 


TucKER, R. W. The Case for Socialized Medicine. 
York: The Call Association, 1961. 35 cents. 

States that, with increasing medical costs, only the 
Federal Government will have the resources to pay the 
costs of the Nation’s medical needs. 


New 


UMRATH, Oscar. “Sickness Insurance Schemes in the 
Federal Republic of Germany.” Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association, Vol. 14, Mar. 1961, 
pp. 117-130 $6 a year. 

Development and existing provisions. 


“Your Health, Your Doctor and Your 
Changing Times, Vol. 15, June 1961, pp. 

A symposium that includes articles on medical care 
today, how to stretch your health dollar, and how to buy 
health insurance. 


Pocketbook.” 


5-24. 50 cents. 
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TaBLe 18.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, June 1961 ! 
























































a oe wee Aid to dependent children | F , Aid to the permanently 
| Old-age assistanc: (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
ee i ___| Medical a a2 ee a ae 
| assist- | nl | 
State Money | Vendor ance | Money | Vendor | | Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
All pay- pay- | forthe All | pay- pay- All | pay- pay- | All pay- pay- 
assist- ments ments aged | assist- | ments ments assist- ments ments assist- ments ments 
ance to recip- | for medi- ance | to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | for medi- ance | to recip- | for medi- 
ients | cal care | | ients cal care ients cal care | ients cal care 
fa ieee GS . ea | 
All States. .... $67.85 | $11.12 | $200.59 $30.30 $28. 36 $1.94 | $73.36 | $66.71 $6.65 | $68.19 $55.36 $12.83 
= = | —— - 7 — ———————— 
Alabama........-. 53.92 50.67 | 3.25 10.16 | 10.15 01 42.01 41.91 10 | 37.55 | 37.50 -06 
(SR 66.89 ft aie SS i eee 72.98 | re |} @) | (?) (?) 
i 60.82 60.82 |. ‘ 30.03 | _ ) ae 72. 54 | eee | (?) (?) (?) 
Arkansas. ....... 2. 46 44.91 7.55 16.14 5.09 1.05 | 58.18 50.79 7.40 41.86 31.87 9.99 
California. -.....- | 91.50 | 78.27 13.24 : 47.18 42.56 4.61 | 106.92 | 95.86 11.05 | 99.90 | 81.04 18.86 
Colorado. sonnel 96.51 | $1.13 15.38 33.62 32.71 . 90 80.41 72.09 8.32 } 71.17 | 68.08 3.08 
Connecticut_......| 64.95 | 46.94 18.00 51.61 42.94 8.67 | 79.14 63.97 | 15.17 | 93.47 | 59.34 34.13 
Delaware R 49.72 | 49.72 |. 22.75 ky eee 70.79 | 66.73 | 4.06 | 66.70 tt Se a 
Dist. of Col_...... 66.07 56. 60 9.47 33.50 33.45 05 68.76 | 67.63 | 1.13 | 75.55 72.04 3.51 
Florida.....-.- at 60.36 47.98 12.38 16.77 16.33 44 62.84 7.42 | 5.42 | 65.45 | 55. 59 | 9.8. 
EL, 47.07 fp) RR Scccaeaivinenit 23.41 | MME hes tes 2.67 BOI badeesedses | §1.52 GP Lica. 
| | | | | 
Guam 25.65 Lh 3 See a (3) | ; sel |} 22.79 |.......-.. 
Hawaii | 70.59 31.56 | 3.32 | 78.41 75.68 | 2.74 | | 73.56 8.33 
Idaho.._.. : 82.65 Se 72.38 | 68.89 | 3.49 2) 68.31 | 7.31 
Dlinois.....-- | 78.13 36.40 | 3.78 86.23 | 62.14 | 24.09 78 | 60.59 | 27.19 
Indiana... | 66.10 24.72 3.77 | 76.36 | 58.84 17.51 ; @ | @& 
Towa..... | 88.46 | 30.85 3.35 | 98.53 96.09 8.44 | 2) 64.15 | 11.38 
Kansas____. | 83.06 33.08 3.48 | 85.79} 74.19] 11.60 73.25 | 14.22 
Kentucky. 50.18 24.07 -19 | 53.07 | 52.69 | 38 54.54 | . 38 
Louisiana. - - - - = 71.43 23.15 -27 | 80.79 78.69 | 2.10 | | 52.33 | 4.06 
Maine.............| 67.64 25.80 .23] 65.27 | 55.27 10.00 } 54.19 15.00 
Maryland -_.____. 63.80 28.12 1.88 | 65.00 | 63.25 1 } 64.28 72 
| | } i | 
Massachusetts 81.14 40.60 | 3.89 | 111.15 15.30} 132.90} 65.46 | 67.44 
Michigan 79.83 35. 54 | 1.11 72.71 7.91 102.41 | 79.49 | 22.92 
Minnesota 94.50 39.82 | 6.43 69.73 36. 92 61.51 56.47 | 5.04 
Mississippi_- | 35.40 4 yaaa | 38.43 34.85 34.85 | 
Missouri. -- 61.73 23.98 31 )} 65.00 64.04 62.05 1.99 
Montana... 64.22 SS eS | 71.29 1.46 72.41 72.21 20 
Nebraska 76.44 29.36 | 1.13 60.07 32.52 73.94 50.39 23.55 
Nevada. .... 78.35 _ | oe 7 93.61 7.26 (?) (?) (?) 
New Hampshire 85.33 37.26 | 4.20 .50 71.81 14.68 100.63 68. 20 32.44 
New Jersey 92.44 EP Tcerinns 3: 88.03 32 95.32 74.77 20.55 
New Mexico 67.42 29.27 3.10 -&8 56. 60 3.28 70. 67 57.32 13.34 
New York 81.58 62.97 18.61 242.72 42.26 38.25 4.02 96.39 | 74.89 | 21.50 107.40 73.13 34. 28 
North Carolina 45.08 42.80 2.28 20.04 19.53 | 51 55.49 | 53.85 1.63 50.90 47.81 3.09 
North Dakota 94.23 55.61 38.62 |. 40. 38 35.30 | 5.07 70.96 | 58.85 2.11 | 100.23 59. 30 40.93 
2, 77.50 64.82 12.68 | 30.79 30.79 | (‘) 77.67 66.47 1.20 75.41 62.24 13.16 
Oklahoma_. 81.34 69.36 11.98 195.02 34.11 31.61 | 2.50 89.15 | 89.05 .10 80.13 | 80.03 10 
Oregon. _. ‘ 84.08 52. 53 31.55 41.16 38.33 } 2.83 93.16 | 73.84 19.32 93.69 67.52 26.18 
Pennsylvania . 66.95 64.17 | 2.79 29. 56 28.71 | 85 | 73.33 | 71.11 | 2.22 58. 64 54.68 | 3.96 
Puerto Rico. 8.30 it 4) aa 3.82 TF races <a 8.27 i goa ‘ 8.70 dy ee 
Rhode Island 80.89 65.89 15.00 38.58 33.33 | 5.25 | 79.94 68.94 11.00 86.88 71.88 | 15.00 
South Carolina 45.84 38.44 7.40 15.36 13.96 | 1.39 49.75 44.59 | 5. 1¢ 50.38 42.25 §.13 
South Dakota-__- 64.03 64.03 SET IP 32.85 ky eae 62.55 62.55 |_- 65.22 65.22 |. 
| | 
Tennessee ___ 44.03 40.53 3.50 ‘ 18.73 18.32 | -40 | 47.45 46.25 1.20 46.07 44.67 1.40 
i 52.78 _t jo 18. 54 wy See 58.41 | eee 54.37 2 
Utah aaa cal 70.67 50.72 19.95 . 36.42 33.93 | 2.49 | 78.01 60.19 17.81 79.71 | 60.21 19.49 
Vermont. 71.44 49.66 21.78 30. 66 kD ne 62.67 57.14 | 5.53 65.17 | 55.73 | 9.44 
Virgin Islands 30.77 th 9.67 18.59 | J os (3) | (3) @G 35.17 | 33.17 2.00 
Virginia 55.05 41.57 13.48 24.19 23.46 | .74 59.78 | 51.59 | 8.19 | 61.94 | 51.14 10.7 
Washington $94.96 § 56.93 § 38.02 199.84 548.82 §42.55 | § 6.27 | ®103.95 | §72.43 hg 31.52 § 100.08 5 66.05 5 34.03 
Vest Virginia 40.98 34.08 6.90 64.66 25.33 23.18 2.15 | 44.21 | 38.79 5.42 43.81 | 37.85 | 5.96 
Wisconsin___- 89.12 37.75 51.37 |- 44.46 39.04 5.41 | 94.35 | 51.68 | 42.66 110.84 | 41.91 | 68.93 
Wyoming-.--- 75.44 65. 26 10.18 38.24 35.98 | 2.26 | 84.69 66.76 17.93 76.66 | 67.40 9. 26 








1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments 
for medical care, or both. Money payments may also include small amounts 2 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
for assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical care. 3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
Figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 4 Less than 1 cent. 
Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among + Estimated. 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 


medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
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TABLE 19.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, June 1961 ! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments 
~ me Percentage change from— 


















































| | to recipients | 
| — A 
ee l 
State | ae May June 
ients | 1961 in— | 1960 in— 
Total Aver- a ——_ 
amount age | 
| — Amount —— pean 
Total? | 2,296,190)$155,800,211) $67.85) —0.2 -1 4 —2.6 —2.9 
a 99,881} 5,385,527} 53.92) +.4 +.5} +1.0 +2.6 
Alaska 1,420 394,990 66.89 —.1 +.5) —1.2 +2.3 
Aris... 14, 136) 859, 762 60.82’ +.1 (4) +1.2 —.1 
Ase... 56, 414) 2,959,618 52.46 +.3} +.3} +1.3 +.4 
Calif 253,937) 23,235,889) 91.50) —.4 —2.1 —.4 +.8 
Colo... 51,270| 4,948,123] 96.51] —.3} +1.7| +.8| —1.4 
Conn 13,871) 900, 64.95} —2.2 —42.2| —3.9 —42.8 
Del . 1, 205) 59, 49.72} —1.6) —1.7| —6.8 —7.3 
D.C... 3,045) 201, 66.07 (4 +.3}) —1.7 -.2 
Fla . 70, 100 4,231, 60. 36 +.2 +. +.8 +4.7 
oo 95,325 4,486, 47.07 ( (4 —1.2 —1.7 
Guam... 99) 2,539} 25.65) (8) | (8) (6) ‘ 
101,580) 70.59} —1.3) ~ 4| +.8} +10.9 
f 82.65) +.5 —1.4} 1} +20.0 
5, 78.13} —.2 —9 -—41) +1.4 
1, 66.10 —.6 +.2) —4.9 1 
2,¢ 88. 46) —.3 —.4 —2.3 +6.2 
2,4 83.06) —.3 +.5 —3.1) +.6 
2 50.18 +.3 +.1 —.7 +8.2 
9, 71.43 (5) +8 +.8 6 
67.64 —3.3 —4.5 —5.5 7 
63.80 +.3 +.) +2.1 +5.5 
| 
—7.0) —20.2) —34.7 
+.3 7) 1.9 
—4,1 4) +4.0 
+2.3 f +-20.9 
+1.4 0} +.8 
—.2 —5.4 
—1.0 6 +3.4 
—.4 5 +7.2 
—.3 —.2 +7.7 
-~.3 + > +2 6 
—.1 +2.2 +1.1 
81.58} —2.4 —1.7| —25.4 —43.6 
45.08 +.2 +-.4 —1.6 +3.5 
94. 23 —.3 +6.2 2.3 7.9 
77.50 +.) +1.5 +-.6 4.3 
81.34 —.1 —7.1 —1.5 1.0 
84.08 + 6 —2.5 —2.6 +9.2 
66,95 (4) —2.3 —.1 —1.8 
8.30 —.2 —.1 —3.3 2.6 
80.89 om —.2;} —1.8 +1.4 
45.84 -.2 +11.1 —4.( +1.2 
64.03 —.3 —.2 —4.1 4 
—.1 +.8 1.2 2 
(4 —.5 “ 
—.5 -1.2} —4.4 6.9 
(4) +5) +.3 13.7 
—.9 5) —6§.1 22.2 
55.08 +.2 +3.7 -.5 +23.6 
4,456, 332 94.96 1 —5.8 3.9 44.6 
765, 496 40.98 —.2 4 3.f +1.2 
2, 989, 264 89.12 8 —1.7 —4.8 +2.5 
234,254 75.44 —.6 —.7 —4.5 -.2 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 


subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,749 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $337,176 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $23,112 from general assistance 
funds were made to 62 recipients. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

® Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

7 Estimated. 
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TaBLe 20.—Medical assistance for the aged: Recipients and 
payments for recipients, by State, June 1961 ! 


| Payments for recipients 
| Number of raed 


—_— | recipients on 
Total Average 
| smount 
Total. | 46,428 | $9,312,876 $200.59 

Kentucky 2) 
Maryland_... 16.63 
Massachusetts 198.42 
Michigan 310.37 
New York. 242.72 
Oklahoma. 195. 02 
Virgin Islands 9.67 
Washington 199.84 
West Virginia 64.66 








1 All data subject to revision. 

2 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients 

3 Excludes $97,519 in money payments not subject to Federal participation. 
4 Estimated. 


TABLE 21.—Aid to dependent children of unemployed parents 
Recipients and payments to recipients, June 1961 ! 


Number of 
recipients 


Payments to recipients 





State Average per 
families] +. ; a - 
famili Total ? Chil Total 

dren — 

| Family Recip 

‘oi ient 
Total... 23,510) 112,365) 88,933/$3, 282,048) $139.60) $29.21 
Illinois 2,737 40.28 
Massachusetts - - . 32 13.73 
New York-~-- 7,315 31.23 
Pennsy!vania . 12, 731 25.06 
Rhode Island. 44) 36.81 
Utah.__- . 254 19.59 





! Payments for children of unemployed parents under aid to dependent 


children were authorized by Public Law 87-31. Data for this segment of 
the program, shown separately here, are included in table 22. State plans 
not yet approved by the Social Security Administration. All data subject 
to revision. 

? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other ad 
in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were 
in determining the amount of assistance. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases 





relative 


onsidered 
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TaBLE 22.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1961 ! 








{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Number of rec 











ipients 


Payments to recipients 








Percentage 


change from— 





















































Number Average per— May 1961 in— June 1960 in— 
State i) —- 
families - ‘hilace Total | } j } “ 
Total ? Children | mount | Number | | Number | 
Family Recipient of Amount | of | Amount 
| | recipients | recipients 
eee ay en Me | | 
| | | 
Th eon ae Seine 878, 332 3,382,865 | 2,613,273 |$102,487,778 $116.68 $30.30 +1.4 | +1.7 +11.9 | +16.5 
0 EEE 21,494 86, 829 68,096 882, 238 41.05 | 10.16 +.2 | +.4 +1.3 | +8.4 
Alaska--- 1,174 | 4,055 3,044 | 130,725 | 111.35 | 32.24 —1.4 | —5.3 —4.1 | —4.7 
Arizona _. 8,791 35,617 27,421 | 1,069,546 | 121.66 30.03 +.7} x +21.6 | +20.3 
Arkansas 7,093 | 27,091 20,917 | 437,376 61.66 16.14 —7.5 | —5.9 +.2 | —.6 
California. 87,545 | 310,936 244,977 | 14,668,749 167.56 | 47.18 —.1} —2.3 +15.8 | +19.3 
Colorado-. 8,154 | 31,519 24,734 | 1,059,609 129.95 | 33.62 —.8 | —2.0 +10.8 +12.6 
Connecticut. 8,410 29,006 21,820 | 1,501,748 | 178.57 | 51.61 | +1.1 | +9.8 +15.9 +29.7 
Delaware iw 1,842 5,535 161,555 87.71 | 22.75 | —1.6 | —3.0 +14.2 | +13.3 
District of Columbia 5,482 | 19,485 | 824,781 150.45 | 33.50 | +1.0 | +.6 +20.5 +19.9 
Florida __ > 23,882 | 69,517 | 1,465,544 | 61.37 | 16.77 | +.9 | +.9 | —4.2 —4.9 
Georgia... 16, 210 46,577 | 1,409,431 | 86.95 | 23.41 | —3.6 | —3.7 | +6.8 +5.5 
| } | | | | 
EE 160 748 12,876 | 80.48 | 14.31 | +7.1 +27.9 | +63.0 | +98.7 
Hawaii_- 2,473 | 7,596 334,061 | 135.08 | 34.88 | —.4| —1.8 | 2.4 | +6.3 
Idaho. - 2,418 | 6,731 | 370,693 | 153.31 | 40.77 +2.4 | +2.4 | +17.2 | +17.9 
Illinois *. aes: 43,897 | 146,245 | 7,535,703 171.67 | 40.17 | +7.1 | +7.5 | +26.0 +29.5 
Indians -- 2,113 34,172 | 1,284,881 106.07 | 28.49 1 | +.2 +6.3 +9.1 
lowa_.... 10,196 | 28 4 1, 287,886 126.31 | 34.21 | (*) 1.1 +11.1 +1.7 
| eo 6, 558 | 19,916 921,976 140.59 36. 56 | .6 | —.4 +8.3 +7.5 
Kentucky -- 21, 402 | 57,506 | 1,857,193 86.78 24.26 +1.0 | +2.5 +5.4 +18.6 
Louisiana _- 22, 188 70,788 | 2,133,77% 96.17 23.42 +.4 | +.1 —11.5 | —13.1 
Maine..._. 5.841 5.361 | | 540,792 92.59 26. 08 +1] a +1.4 —3.7 
Maryland 10, C62 33,363 | 1,271,346 126.35 30.00 +.3 | +.3 +18.0 +20.2 
| 
Massachusetts 3 16,178 | 41,240 | 2,465,312 152.39 44.49 +3.1 | —3.6 +13.2 +15.6 
Michigan.____- 29, 900 79,093 | 3,934,522 131.59 36.65 +2.3 | +2.1 +12.5 +12.6 
Minnesota 10, 803 | : 160.61 46.25 +.1) —3.2 +7.8 +10.1 
Mississippi 20, 803 | 36.38 9.32 +.1] (*) } +5.4 —7.4 
Missouri 26, 545 93. 48 24.29 —.1) +.1 | —.2 +5.7 
Montana_.- 1,973 125.99 33.92 +2.1 +2.1 | +4.6 +6.6 
Nebraska 3,156 118.89 30.49 —.5 —.5 | +15.3 +18.3 
Nevada... 1,271 | 95.24 27.48 —2.3 | —2.6 +13.8 +18.4 
New Hampshire. 1,138 | x 160. 58 41.47 +.1 —1.4 +8.4 +9.9 
New Jersey 18,700 | 11 | 167.98 47.13 +2.0 +1.9 | +30.2 +32.6 
New Mexico 7,697 | 2 | 126.50 32.37 -1. —3.2 | —1.0 +1.3 
New York ?__...._. 79,686 | 502 | 13 42.26 +11.0 | +9.7] +23.0 +22.6 
North Carolina _- 28,758 | : 787 | 2, 20.04 —.4] —.2 +7.8 +10.5 
North Dakota....__- 1,877 ‘0 7 | 's 40.38 —1.8 | +.5 +1.6 +6.8 
31,322 124,868 | 95,217 | 3, 30.79 +2.3 | +2.2 +19.4 +23.4 
Oklahoma.. 18,894 68.007 | 51,771 2,3 34.11 +.4} +2.4 +5.9 +14.4 
Oregon_._- a 7,050 25, 036 | 18,903 1, 41.16 -.7 —3.6 +18.4 +29.1 
Pennsylvania 3___ 66,919 273,054 200,325 | 8, 29.56 —.9 | +2.6 +44.0 +35.4 
Puerto Rico___.__- Sate 58,182 226, 195 181,278 | 3.82 (®) | +.2 | +5.2 +3.3 
Rhode Island ?____- 5,318 19, 821 5,019 | | 38. 58 5 +4.1 } +23.5 +32.1 
South Carolina__. 4 9,479 | 37,810 9,998 | 15.36 —.5 | +4.3 | —.3 —.4 
South Dakota................ 3,236 | 11,241 8, 467 369, 298 | | 32.85 —1.2 +2.1 | +2.7 +9.1 
| | | | 
Tennessee _ - 22,501 | 84,272 64,021 | 1,578,028 70.13 | 18.73 +.2 +.5 | +3.3 +1.8 
_ ” Stand pell ae 19,192 79,714 60,863 | 1,477,593 76.99 | 18.54 —.1 +.4 | —4.9 2.3 
Utah ! Se Ries SA 4,007 14,951 O | 544, 529 135.89 | 36.42 | +7.5 +3.6 | +18.8 +11.9 
Vermont ‘ ne 1,343 4,824 147,927 110.15 30. 66 | +1.7 | +2.0 | +6.4 +6.7 
io SS ea 267 859 15,968 59.81 18.59 | —2.1 | —1.3 | —6.8 +23.6 
Virginia ___- 7 10,357 42,017 32,960 | 1,016,570 98.15 24.19 | —.4 | (5) +10.5 +27.4 
Washington *____........-..- 12,955 44,375 34,660 | 2,166,244 167.21 48.82 | —.1 —2.5 | +10.4 +15.9 
WN PRIN 6 icwcwscenscnse 20, 439 79,003 61,582 | 2,001,480 | 97.92 | 25.33 —.6 | —.6 | —1.6 +2.1 
SEE Rea 10, 203 37,389 28,506 | 1,662,163 | 162.91 | 44.46 (5) —2.0 | +8.2 | +8.5 
EE RT TES: | 798 2,943 2, 265 112,527 | 141.01 | 38.24 —.4| —3.3 | +14.9 +20.1 
| 








' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 


subject to revision. 


? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative 


18. All data table 21. 


children from 4 families. 





For Illinois, data also include $443 


for foster-family care of 10 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Estimated. 


in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 
+ Includes data on aid to dependent children of unemployed parents; see 
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TaBLe 23.—Aid to the blind: 
recipients, by State, June 1961 


Recipients and payments to 
1 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


TaBLE 24.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1961 ! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


payments] 





} Payments 
to recipients 





Percentage change from— 



































| — — | — 
| Number | Ma J 
, a May une 
State | = } } 196lin— | 1960 in— 
| . Sale .) Aveo: eae? oy eae 
| | amount } age ; l Bas 
} — Amount} ¥ Amount 
Saas Se be | aS ee re 
| 
Total ?_| 105,608) $7,747,143) $73.36} —0.4 —0.9} —2.2) —1.5 
adele BE. «: Erie 
a 1,577] a 42.01 +1.5) —2.0) +4.7 
Alaska..| 7,225) 72.98) (3) @) | —6.6) —5.1 
an... 77 63,617| 72.54] +.8} +1.5| +4.0) +4.4 
Ark 1,998 116,253) 58.18) +.1]| +4.2) —1.4) +1.4 
Calif? 13,589} 1,452,895) 106.92) —.3) —1.1}) —1.2 —1.4 
Colo... 270} 21,712} 980.41] —3.6 —7.3} —4.9) —6.1 
Conn 300 23,742} 79.14] O | 19.7} +2.0| -16.6 
ee 264) 18,689} 70.79) +1.9 +2.0} +6.5) +5.3 
D.C 208] 14,303) 68.76} —1.9 —3.1| —7.6] —9.4 
Fla...... 2, 465) 154,903} 62.84) +.2 +.7] —2.4 —1.1 
ae 3, 583) 188,713} 52.67) +.2 +.3) +.4) +.7 
| | 
Guam 6 lis} @) | ®@) 3 @ (3) 
Hawaii 80) 6,273} 78.41) (3) @ (3) (3) 
Idaho 148) 10,712 72.38) —2.0 —3.6} —10.8) —11.7 
EAA seants 2,941 253,593 86.23) +.3 +.4| —2.0 +2.9 
Ind 1,862 142,176] 76.36} +.6 —.8} +2.1| +5.4 
Iowa 1,410) 138,933} 98.53} —.8 —.5) —1.6) —.5 
Kans 591 50,701 85.79} —.7 —.6, —1.8 +2.1 
Ky 2,407 127,729 53.07} +.4 +.8 —.7| +18.2 
2,773 224,039} 80.79) —1.2 —.1} +.8 —.4 
Maine 415 27 , 088 65.27} —1.9 —1.8}| —5.7/ —4.6 
fd 433 28, 146 } —.5 —.5| —5 0} —4.7 
| | 
Mass 2,172! 274, 641 —2.1 +5.9) +1.0) +1.6 
Mich. 1, 733} 139, 716 0 +.3| —2.1) —2.3 
Minn 1,050 111, 986) +.4 —6.4 —.7| +11.1 
Miss 5,421 208, 346 —5.3 —4.9} —15.5, —16.0 
Mo.? 4,929 320,385 —.4 —.4) —3.0 —3.0 
Mont 315) 22,918 +3.6 +5.1) —9.7 —13.8 
Nebr 775 71,7. 0 —2.0| —7.8) -—3.7 
Nev 179) 18, 056 +1.1 +2.6| —2.7) —1.5 
N.H 246 21,278 +.4 —.2) —.4 +4.9 
N.J 925 81,72 —.1 —1.6) —1.1 +1.5 
N. Mex 359 21,498 +1.7 +.6, —5.5 —10.0 
| | | 
N.Y 3,481 96.39} +.1) —.2} —10.7} —21.8 
M.O.: 5,179} 55.49} +1.4| +.6) 1 +.7 
N. Dak 92 70.96} @) | @) @® | @ 
Ohio 3,509 272,546} 77.67; —.2) —. —.2 +5.4 
Okla. 1,810} 161,367) 89.15) —.1) —16.8| —2.5| —10.8 
Oreg 261) 24,314] 93.16) +3.6) +10.4 —1.5) +411.5 
Pad__. 17,884} 1,311,429) 73.33} +.2 —1.1} +.9} —.1 
P. R.. 1,830 15,127} 8.27) —.8 —.1] —3.9) —3.9 
R. 116) 9,273 79.94) —1.7 —-1.9} —5.7 0 
8.C 1,701} 84,623} 49.75] +.1 +5.2) —.4 +7.5 
S. Dak 163| 10,195| 62.55) —.6| +1.1]) —1.8| +.7 
Tenn 2,644) 125,461) 47.45 —.9 —.5| —4 4l —4.3 
Tex.- 6, 326) 369,494) 58.41) —.5) —.4| —.5} —.5 
Utah_. 193} 15,055) 78.01] —1.5| +25.8} —3.5 +5.4 
_ 112 7,019} 62.67 +1.8) —1.4] —18.2} —18.4 
am 19 600} (3) ® | ©& ® | @® 
. 1,230 73,527} 59.78) —.5| —2.1) —.2)  +10.1 
Wash.‘ 700} 72,767 103.95) —.3| —5.7| —3.2} +5.3 
W. Va 985} 43,544] 44.21] —1.0] —1.2) —3.0) +5.4 
Wis... 918| 86,610 94.35] —1 | =1.3] 5.3] 43.1 
Wyo. 85| 4,658] 84.69, @) | ® | @] © 





' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


subject to revision. 


All data 


? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $35,795 to 308 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $46,277 to 707 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $842,076 to 


11,663 recipients. 


’ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 


4 Estimated. 


BULLETIN, OCTOBER 1961 


Payments 
to recipients 


| Number | 








| 





Percentage change from— 





Beate mn | May | 
State — | 1961 in— | 
Total | Aver- 7. a 
amount | age ee | i 
| —— saver 
ee See See Peet Baad 
; ae 
Total..| 383,952) $26,182,294) $68.19) +0.7) —0.5) 
Ala 458,696] 37.55} +.8 +.6] 
pa 312,976} 41.86) +.6) +2. 5) 
Calif... .} 1,318,891; 99. +3.7| +8.7) 
Colo 403,160) 71. —.4 +.5 
Conn 213,766) 93. —1.6) —21.3} 
Del 27,880| 66. +3.0 +1.8) 
D. ¢ 208,674) 75.2 =i —.2) 
Fla 669,093) 65. +1.4 +1.3 
Ga__. 1,195,496} 51. +.9) +.9 
Guam. 72 1,641) 22.79} @) | @ 
| | | 
Hawaii 979 81.89) —1.4 —1.6 
Idaho__- 1, 186} 75.62} —.3 —.4 
Ill 19,750} 1 87.78) +.9 +1.1 
lowa . .- 714 75.52} +3.9 —17.7 
Kans 4, 206 87.47), —.5 —.6) 
Ky.. 8, 006 54.92) +.8 +1.0 
La. 16, 526 56.40) +1.2 +1.8 
Maine 2,143 69.19) —1.5 —1.8 
Md 6,435 65.00) +1.5 +1.5 
Mass 9,941 1,321,164) 132.90) —4.6 —6.5 
Mich 5, 248 537,426; 102.41) +1.3 +3.3 
Minn 2,574) 158,315 61.51 +.6 +.1 
Miss 12,799 446, 029 34.85) +1.2 +1.1) 
Mo 15,434 O88 , 446 64.04 (3) +1.5 
Mont 1,246 90, 224 72.41) —.2 —.§ 
Nebr 2,151 159,037] 73.94 —.4 —2.6 
N.H 441 44,379} 100.63) —1.3 —1.5 
N.J 7,406 705, 968 95.32} —.4 +.1 
N. Mex 2, 686 189,816 70.67! +1.6 +1.5 
a Ae 36,419} 3,911,546) 107.40} —.4 —.5 
N.C 20, 166 1,026, 532 50.90; +1.2 +1.4 
N. Dak 1,138 114,060} 100.23 —.7 +7.4 
Ohio 13,771 1,038, 436 75.41; +1.4 —.5 
Okla... 10,033 803,936, 80.13) +.6 —18.0 
Oreg 5, 049) 473,058) 93.69) +1.5 —.2 
Pa 17,825} 1, 325| 58.64, +.2 —3.4 
Hs Misaee 22, 587 8.70; +2.1 +.8 
R. 1. 2,971 86.88} —.7 —.1 
8.C 7,975 50. 38) +.5 +11.6 
8. Dak 1,140 65. 22) —.7 —.6 
Tenn 10, 482 46.07) +2.2 +2.2 
Tex... 7,351 54.37) +2.1) +2.3 
Utah 2, 683 79.71 2.1 +2.3 
Vt 842) 65.17) +1.6 +.7 
2 98} 35.17; —2.0) —2.1 
., 6, 641) 61.94) +.5| 3 
Wash.‘ 7,440 100.08} +2.4) —3.6 
W. Va 7,319 43.81) +.3 +.5 
Wis_- 4,047 110.84} +.9 8 
Wyo... 583 76. 66 +.5 +.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, 


subject to revision. 


2 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Estimated. 


June 

1960 in— 

| Neus Amount 
J 

+5.8) +9.4 
—.3 3.7 
+3.) +10.2 
+44.6 +54.5 
+1.0 +4.3 
+5. 4) —23.4 
+15.2} +15.9 
—.6) —.7 
+11.0 -+12.0 
+7.9 +7.2 

@) | (2) 
—3.7 +1.5 
+16.5 +20.1 
+-7.3 +13.7 
+91.9 +76.3 
—.6 4+-3.1 
+4.7 +25.8 
+2 3 
Q +1.0 
+4.1 +3.9 
—3.{ +4.7 
+10.6| +12.0 
+6.2 +6.9 
+9.6 +25.9 
+.6 +3.9 
—2.7 —3.1 
+18. 2 +21.9 
+3.3 +9.3 
+8.5 +10.2 
+9.8 +16.9 
—.8 +2.4 
+7.4 +11.8 
—2.7 +7.1 
+13.2 +16.2 
+7.5 —3.0 
+3.4) +18.4 
+1.9 —1.8 
+.8 +.3 
+4,2 +8.0 
+2.4 +7.8 
—1.3 +.6 
414.7; +12.3 
+17.7 +17.9 
+-14.1 +17.0 
—7.2 —6.0 
-8.4 +20.9 
+5.3 $30.8 
$9.2) +11.7 
- +-4.6 
+25.7 +33.9 
11.7] +21.2 
p. 18. All data 


recipients. 
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TaBLe 25.—General assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1961 ! 


State 


Total ? 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas._- 
California... 


[Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Number of 


Cases 


406, 000 


106 


Recipients 


1,049, 000 
106 
361 
6,616 

W94 


76, 302 


Payments to recipients 


Total 
amount 


$26, 438, 





Colorado. 
Connecticut 408 
Delaware ; 4, 364 
District of Columbia. 1, 57¢ 1 
Florida *_ _. 9 
Georgia TPS 2 





Guam i : 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana ” 
lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana .. 
Maine 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts 





Michigan _- ; ; 37, 985 
Minnesota _ _- 9, 
Mississippi-__-- - 

Missouri _--_-. : 9, 252 
Montana _. & 
Nebraska 

Nevada__.. 

New Hampshire 1, 02 
New Jersey 7. 9, 
New Mexico 
New York ® 36, 


North Carolina 1 
North Dakota. 

Ohio aes 36 
Oklahoma s 
Oregon 5 
Pennsyl!vania 35, 
Puerto Rico eS 2 
Rhode Island 2 
South Carolina. 1 
South Dakota__- ‘ 
Tennessee ais —= » ey 





Texas '°__ ‘ pais 10 
Utah > " l 
Vermont '___ ; 1,2 
Virgin Islands__.._- ve 126 
Virginia . 
Washington "___ 
West Virginia_. 
Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming. 





SO te 
’ a) 
aed 
ez 
7 


@r 
72 
~ 





4,136 50,3 


712 115, 





Percentage change from 
| 
| Average per— 


May 1961 in June 1960 in 





| Number | 
































Number 
| Case | Recipient | of Amount rt) | Amount 
recipients recipients | 
$65.13 | $25.20 —12.9 +8.2 | +7 
12.89 12.89 —4.5 (3) 
61.63 | 24.24 —9.8 .2| —25 
45.78 | 24.96 | +8.7 4 | —4 
13.77 | 3.91 —5.8 5 +5 
61.27 | 29.42 —6.8 3.8 +11 
42.05 | 12.15 —26.1 8 - 
74.36 | 24.12 —4.1 2 +29 
64.46 | 25.81 —1.8 1 +15 
73.54 | 67.70 —4.7 .0 +14 
30.91 | 13.70 —15.5 —6.3 —2.4 +14 
(3) | @ Qa | (3) (3) 
74.76 -6.3 —4.3 +3.9 —3 
91.36 —13.1 —9.8 +6.7 +5 
34.88 —2.9 —11.6 +44.5 +29 
38.64 —5.5 +3.4 +12.3 +15 
67.77 —10.9 9.6 +31.6 +34 
39. 28 —23.7 —7.2 +34.9 +37 
50. 88 +1.1 +1.1 +2.6 +1 
40.86 —19.8 —12.5 (8) (8) 
65.77 | —7.7 —4.3 +33.9 +44 
63.88 —12.0 —16.4 —4.7 —6 
29.25 —10.7 +1.7 +33.6 +40 
24.08 —17.9 —16.2 +21.2 +15 
12.04 —4.f —2.7 —16.7 —6 
46.99 +1.5 —1.3 +10.2 +16 
17.48 —37.( —20.2 +21.6 +42 
18.67 —11.7 —6.4 woe —13 
19.04 —5.6 —4.2 +22 
| 17.49 +.9 +.4 Be +70 
32.98 —13.5 —12.7 +18.5 +19 
23.96 +4.7 —9.4 +8.7 —8 
27.18 —31.6 —31.3 —13.0 —16 
6.07 —18.9 +.8 26 
14.19 —35.8 +1.1 
21.75 —12.7 +15 
45.19 
7.27 
26.06 J 
18.68 -4.1 } 
S 8.75 | 4.3 
7 | 6.72 5.3 
} 
61.43 27.64 —17.2 —19.9 —6.2 —15 
22.67 +7.3 —19.0 +13.7 +12 
f 17.30 —6.3 a +23 
J) eek ee ee —10.3 ai +10 
30.49 16.92 —3.2 —1.0 +34.1 +22 
} 86.84 27.93 —15.9 —14.8 +27.0 +33 
63.18 16.74 —10.6 —18.7 2.2 —7 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figt 
exclude for Indiana and New Jersey estimated numbers of cases and persons 
receiving only medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial and payments for 
such services; recipient count also includes an estimate for States not reporting 
such data. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 


ires because totals 





50 recipients; 


5 Partly estimated. 
6 Data not available. 


7 Includes unknown numbers of cases and persons receiving only medic: 


care, hospitalization, and/or burial, 
§ Not computed; data not comparable. 


* Includes an unknown number of cases and persons receiving only medica 


care. 


COWwmrw 


Doman 
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and total payments for such services. 


10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 


il Estimated. 
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*Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid during month 
(current-payment status); annual data represent average monthly total. 
Public assistance: payments during month under all State programs; annual 
data represent average monthly total. Unemployment insurance: gross 
benefits paid during month under all State laws; annual data represent 
average monthly total. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s, or parent’s 
benefits. 


- | | AID TO THE BLIND 
— 
shirt tit Tori Se Petar tartar tir tir tia) 
man UNE SEPT. OFC “AR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. if | | war NE SEPT (EC “ar. AME SEPT ogc ° 
940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1961 


2 Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young wives with 
child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit payable to children under 
age 18. 

* Children plus | adult per family when adults are included in assistance 
group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

4 Disabled workers or the disabled dependent children aged 18 or over of 
retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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